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EDITORIAL NOTES 


FRED J. KELLY, who has been Director of the Division of 

Higher Education of the United States Office of Education 
for the past fifteen years, retired on July 1, 1946. Dr. Kelly has 
rendered conspicuous service to the advancement of higher edu- 
cation in the United States throughout his career, both in Wash- 
ington and previously as a university president. Dr. Kelly’s 
successor in the Office of Education is John Dale Russell, for 
many years a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


HEES OF ROCHESTER, by John Rothwell Slater, is the 

life story of the man who was president of the University of 
Rochester from 1900 to 1935, when the institution grew from a 
typically small New England college to first rank as an American 
university. Every new college or university president—and 
there are many now days—will be stimulated and inspired by 
perusal of this absorbing narrative. Even experienced presidents 
would learn much from reading this biography. The book is 
written in such a lucid style that it could be considered a model 
of English expression that could be recommended to college stu- 
dents by members of the English departments of our member 
institutions. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
New York. 


E AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION is undertaking 

a country-wide survey of pharmaceutical education. Realiz- 
ing the increasing significance of the profession of pharmacy in 
the constantly expanding health program of the country, the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy initiated the pro- 
posal for an overall study of pharmaceutical education with 
special reference to the modern practices and services required 
of pharmaceutical graduates. Funds for the survey—approxi- 
mately $100,000—will be provided by the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. 

The plans for the survey include a careful study of the supply 
and future demand for trained pharmacists; the practices of the 
colleges of pharmacy as to the admission, guidance, selection and 
training of students; analysis of present-day prescriptions to 
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determine the knowledge required of the professionally trained 
pharmacist ; the relation of pharmaceutical education to business 
and industry ; the role of pharmacy in medical care; the qualifica- 
tions of faculty members and the conditions of faculty service in 
the colleges of pharmacy; and the relation of the requirements 
for licenses to the programs of training and practical needs. 

The projected pharmaceutical survey will be under the diree- 
tion of Doctor Edward C. Elliott, formerly president of Purdue 
University. He will be assisted by a technical staff. There will 
also be appointed an advisory committee representative of edu- 
cational interests, state licensing boards and the pharmaceutical 
industries. It is expected that the survey will require from two 
to three years. 


(THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 

LIBRARIES, a division of the American Library Association, 
has made a study of college and university libraries and librarian- 
ship and has set forth some of the more fundamental principles 
which should govern the sound administration of college and uni- 
versity libraries. The book of their findings, College and Uni- 
versity Libraries and Librarianship, is published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


INORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS is a 
first-hand study of how school systems in seven representa- 
tive cities have approached problems of intercultural relations. 
The author, Professor Theodore Brameld of the University of 
Minnesota, has made a frank and realistic analysis relating com- 
munity backgrounds to educational practice : his results tell where 
intercultural education stands today. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, New York. 


CONTROLLED EYE MOVEMENTS VERSUS PRACTICE 

EXERCISES IN READING by Frederick L. Westover is a 
comparatice study for reading speed and comprehension of col- 
lege work without special reading exercises, college work with 
special reading exercises and college work with special reading 
exercises under conditions of controlled eye movements. The 
results as explained in the book show significant gains in reading 
by all groups and superiority on the part of the two trained 
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groups in marks earned and continuance in college. Published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


[THE UNIVERSITY AT THE CROSSROADS by Doctor 

Henry E. Sigerist, Director of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine of The Johns Hopkins University indicates that the 
university is the ‘‘Nation’s research center and its most sensitive 
instrument.’’ The book contains essays and addresses dealing 
chiefly with University Education, Medical Education, War and 
Culture, Medicine and the Social Sciences, ete. It is of especial 
interest to thoughtful parents with children fast reaching the 
University level. Published by Henry Schuman, New York, 
New York. 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM IN ACTION outlines the practical 

application of a program in ‘‘general education,’’ as it has 
been carried out, developed and changed through many years of 
experience at Columbia College. Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, New York. 


- 


(PINIONS ON GAINS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 

FROM WARTIME ARMED SERVICES TRAINING by 
M. M. Chambers is the title of a preliminary report on a compre- 
hensive two-year study now being conducted by the Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs of the 
American Council on Education. The basis of the report is the 
response to an exploratory inquiry which obtained the opinions 
of several hundred educators and two thousand war-veteran stu- 
dents on the subject. The report concludes with an excellent 
extensive bibliography. 


EDUCATIONAL OFFERS FOR VETERANS by Francis J. 

Brown is an invaluable book for guidance and counseling 
officers in colleges and universities. Dr. Brown is unusually 
competent to discuss the subject because of his intimate associa- 
tion with the significant developments in this field. He is Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Military Affairs of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and editor of ‘‘Higher Education and National 
Defense.’’ He has disseminated information of great value to 
college administrators and students. The book concludes with 
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excellent appendices which contain copies of the ‘‘G.I. Bills of 
Rights,’’ which provide education and training for Veterans; 
interpretation of the laws by the Veterans Administration ; lists 
of Offices of the Veterans Administration, of the state Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agencies, of Institutions with Guidance Centers, 
of Preferred Fields of Study, of Offices of the Apprentice Train- 
ing Service, of Apprentice Trades, and of Approved Agencies 
for Veterans Education and Training. Published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


GTUDEN TS’ GUIDE TO EFFICIENT STUDY by Luella Cole 

and Jessie Mary Ferguson, who spent a number of years on a 
large-scale investigation, presents the rules of study. Such 
phases as concentration, taking notes, memorizing and general 
study habits are discussed in a style that is interesting and in- 
formative. Published by Rinehart and Company, Inc., New 
York, New York. 


JNTEGRATING HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE by Leonard 
V. Koos is an outgrowth of an extensive investigation into the 
operation of the so-called six-four-four plan of school organiza- 
tion over a twenty-year period. The volume compiles the opin- 
ions and attitudes of administrators, instructors and students 
who have worked under this plan and thereby supplies a total 
evaluation of a movement which gives every promise of receiving 
wider acceptance in public school systems in the next few years. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, New York. 


AWAIIAN SCHOOLS (A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45) by 
Edgar M. Draper and Alice H. Hayden has recently been 
issued by the American Council on Education. This report is a 
survey authorized by the Hawaiian Legislature which is an ex- 
cellent comprehensive study giving recommendations for neces- 
sary reorganization of the administrative set-up and for changes 
in programs for child study, adult education, vocational educa- 
tion, teacher education, and many specific matters of curriculum 
content. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL—ITS RESPONSIBILITY 
' AND OPPORTUNITY, is the eighth Yearbook of the John 
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Dewey Society. Its purpose is to analyze the status and needs of 
American youth, with particular attention to the contribution 
which the high school can make to their education and effective 
transition into adult life. The underlying constructive emphasis 
of the volume is upon the way in which we must come to grips 
with the challenge of making high school education for all our 
youth fulfill its promise and our need. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, New York. 


DEAN MARTEN TEN HOOR of the University of Alabama 
has sent the following statement: 


In my article, The Administration of Higher Public Edu- 
cation in a Democracy, on page 212, paragraph one, of the 
May issue of this BULLETIN, it is stated parenthetically that 
the Alabama Survey Commission recommends that the 
Executive Director of the proposed overall Board should be 
called ‘‘the Superintendent of Education.’’ This is incor- 
rect. The Survey proposes that the powers and duties of the 
State Superintendent of Education are to be absorbed in 
those of the Executive Director, but it does not recommend 
that he be called ‘‘Superintendent of Education.”’ 


THE UNIVERSITY is the title of a new quarterly founded by 

Sir Ernest Simon, Chairman of the Council of Manchester 
University. The first issue will appear in November, 1946. In 
addition to some eight sizeable articles in each issue, there will be 
included ‘‘notes, correspondence and reviews.’’ The Journal will 
deal with problems prevalent in universities, not only in Great 
Britain, but also in the United States and other countries. Sir 
Ernest will be Chairman of the Editorial Board and will be as- 
sisted by a group of educators representing the other British 
Universities. 


AN INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE for use in colleges teaching Red 
Cross Home Nursing has just been released by the American 
National Red Cross. 

For over thirty years the American Red Cross has been recog- 
nized as a leader in the field of home nursing education for com- 
munity and secondary school groups. During the past few years 
an increasing number of colleges have made home nursing in- 
struction an important part of the general education of potential 
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home-makers. Since no home nursing teaching guide of college 
academic level was nationally available, the American Red Cross 
prepared one specifically designed to meet college needs. 

The new Instructor’s Guide contains information concerning 
the selection of subject matter for college courses, methods of 
teaching and reference material to aid college instructors of home 
nursing. 

In preparation of the Instructor’s Guide care was taken to 
assure the accuracy of the medical and nursing content of the 
guide and its suitability for college use. The guide has been 
approved by professionally recognized representatives of the 
medical, nursing and educational professions, including officials 
of the American Red Cross Advisory Board on Health Services. 

Several hundred colleges and universities have already asked 
for the Instructor’s Guide for use in their home nursing classes 
and Red Cross National Headquarters is prepared to furnish the 
Instructor’s Guide upon the request of any college or university. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, aided by a 


grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has undertaken to 
place gift sets of American social science books and monographs 
published since 1939 in forty university libraries in European 
countries occupied by Germany during the war. The purpose 
of the gifts is to help fill the gap caused by the cessation of social 
science publications in war areas and the interruption of inter- 
national scientific communication during hostilities, so that Euro- 
pean social scientists may resume their research with full knowl- 
edge of developments during their years of enforced isolation. 
The value of the collection sent to each library will exceed $1,000. 
The first shipments left New York early in July; all selected 
libraries will have received their sets before the end of the year 
even though transportation problems are making delivery difficult. 
Books from the fields of anthropology, demography, economics, 
history, political science, social psychology, sociology and sta- 
tistics are included in the basic collection of two hundred and 
fifty books which is being sent to each recipient library. These 
books were chosen from lists of the outstanding works produced 
during the last eight years by distinguished leaders in the desig- 
nated fields. The library authorities are being asked to choose 
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additional volumes in accordance with their respective special 
needs from a comprehensive list of recent American publications. 
In this way each institution will obtain a balanced minimum col- 
lection of American social science materials issued during the war 
and also a specialized collection adapted to its own particular 
program. 

The project is under the direction of Dr. Thorsten Sellin, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sellin is also the Editor of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 














ARTS PROGRAM 


PRESIDENT J. E. WALTERS of Alfred University, a mem- 

ber of the Commission on the Arts, was largely responsible for 
a meeting, held at the Metropolitan Museum on April 10, for the 
discussion of color reproduction needs in colleges and universi- 
ties. As a result, a questionnaire was sent member colleges on 
May 83 in an effort to determine the potential requirements over a 
three-year period. Figures will be made available to member 
colleges later. 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, reports an interesting trip to Lon- 
don where he was American representative at a conference of 
contemporary composers. 


Raul Spivak, pianist, served on the staff of the Composers 
Conference and Chamber Music Center held at Middlebury Col- 
lege in August. 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Eliot G. Mears on May 29. A specialist in international 
trade at Stanford University, Professor Mears toured in Texas 
and Oklahoma last February. 


The May issue of School and Society carried an informative 
editorial on the function of the Arts Program in presenting 
Visitors on the two-day visit plan whereby the artist interprets 
as well as performs. ‘‘This brings to students and faculty a 
mental stimulation akin to the effect of a fresh wind through an 
overheated room.’’ 


Dean Marten ten Hoor of the University of Alabama was 
elected president of the American Philosophical Association, 
Western Division, at the May meeting held in Chicago. 


Ernst Wolff, tenor, spent the summer traveling in Europe and 
studying in Milano with a former maestro of La Scala Opera 
Company. 


Fritz Jahoda of Sarah Lawrence College has been invited to 
appear as guest conductor with the Vienna State Opera Company 
328 
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during the approaching winter season. Before coming to this 
country in 1939, Mr. Jahoda was conductor at Dusseldorf and 
Graz. 


Announcement has been received of James de la Fuente’s Town 
Hall recital on October 16. Mr. de la Fuente was professor of 
violin at Hendrix College for several years. 


John Kirkpatrick, pianist, has accepted a position at Cornell 
University beginning the fall term 1946-47. 


Lionel Nowak, pianist, has accepted the appointment as As- 
sistant Director, School of Music, Syracuse University. 








NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the church. 

related colleges of the Southeast was held at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, on August 12-13, 1946. Having omitted meet- 
ings during the war, the presidents and deans of some twenty- 
four colleges and universities were delighted for the opportunity 
of conferring on the subject, ‘‘The Christian College and Some of 
Its Present Day Problems.’’ Under the leadership of Chairman 
W. K. Greene, president of Wofford College, the conference 
opened with the Chairman discussing ‘‘The Aim of the Christian 
College.’’ Among the aims Dr. Greene named: to get religion 
at the center of the life and program of the college; to create an 
atmosphere conducive to the best interests of the students; to 
maintain highest standards; to stimulate creative critical interest 
and thinking; and to render a eonstructive Christian service to 
church, state and community. Treasurer J. K. Davis of Wofford 
College discussed ‘‘The Christian College and Problems of 
Finance.’’ The special problem of the colleges in the large in- 
crease of students was shown when President John L. Plyler of 
Furman University presented ‘‘The Problems in Housing of 
Veterans. ”’ 

Dr. John O. Gross, Secretary, Department of Educational In- 
stitutions, Methodist Board of Education, read an extended paper 
on ‘‘The Christian College in the Post-War World.’’ Another 
current problem in the southeastern states is the teaching of the 
Bible in public high schools. This was discussed by President 
Luther L. Gobbel of Greensboro College. Dean James H. Hewlett 
of Centre College brought to the attention of the educators ‘‘The 
Problems in Curricular Changes.”’ 

Officers for 1946-1947 elected at the closing session were: 
Chairman, Ralph W. Lloyd, President, Maryville College, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee; Vice-Chairman, John L. Plyler, President, 
Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Luther A. Gobbel, President, Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The closing address was delivered by Dr. Gould Wickey, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
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eation. He discussed some persistent problems of the church 
college. Among those noted were: the meaning and purpose of 
education, more effective Christian teachers, courses in religion, 
counselling, and character outcomes. 

A special resolution was approved asking the National Com- 
mission to prepare a plan whereby there could be ‘‘A closer co- 
ordination of the colleges concerned for timely and efficient 
action, for adequate representation of our common needs before 
the proper federal authorities in the matter of distribution of 
surplus property and of assistance in college building programs. ’’ 


[SSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION was held at Nashville, 

Tennessee, under the auspices of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church with the leadership of Dr. John O. Gross, 
Secretary for Educational Institutions. Workshops, which con- 
stituted the afternoon sessions, covered public relations, finance, 
curriculum, and administration. Sessions were held July 29- 
August 2 at Scarritt College and in the Joint Library of the Uni- 
versity Center. Among the speakers were: A. J. Brumbaugh, 
Vice-President of the American Council on Education ; W. Emer- 
son Reck, Director of Public Relations, Colgate University ; John 
Dale Russell, United States Office of Education; Joseph C. 
Heston, Director of Counseling Service, DePauw University ; and 
Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. The attendance of some 140 
brought a special request not only that another institute be held 
next year but also that one be held west of the Mississippi. 











THE SMALL COLLEGE 


HARRY 8. TRUMAN 
PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 


Poector MEAD, Colonel Brown, Governor O’Conor, Senators 

Tydings and Radcliffe, Congressman Roe, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, and this wonderful bevy of graduates, young men and 
women, here before me, it is a very great honor to me to be here 
today. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate it. The honor that is 
given to me today by this venerable institution, and it is a vener- 
able institution according to our standards in this Western Hemi- 
sphere, is one that I’ll treasure all the rest of my life. 

This college has a wonderful background and history. I lis- 
tened to President Mead a while ago as he discussed that back- 
ground and history. One of the things I like about this college 
is that it is a small college in a rural community. 

I was born in a small town. I was raised in a small town. 
(Don’t quote me on that in Independence.) I spent the best 
ten years of my life operating a 540-acre farm in Jackson County, 
Missouri, and that farm is still home to me. 

This is a wonderful institution on account of its connection 
with the first President of the United States. It was my privilege 
the other night to be present at the graduation of my daughter, at 
another Washington University in which George Washington 
was interested, and in which he had some measure of helping the 
founding. In fact, he directed that that institution be founded 
in his will. I understand that he was a trustee of this great 
institution when he was made President of the United States. 
A great honor. 

My great predecessor, whom I succeeded at his death, was 
also an honorary graduate of this great institution, and he liked 
small colleges and small communities and rural communities. 
He always called himself a farmer. Although he was graduated 
from Harvard and Columbia in communities that are very large 

Note: Extemporaneous remarks made upon the award of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on June 1, 1946, by Washington College, Chester- 
town, Maryland. 
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in population, I think his heart ran to the soil. I know that mine 
does. 

I think this country is great on account of its small educational 
institutions, more than anything else. You know James A. Gar- 
field said that his idea of a college was a bench in a log house 
with himself on one end of that bench and Mark Hopkins on the 
other, and his idea on that was that Mark Hopkins was famous 
as an educator because he was an individual educator. 

In institutions such as this the teachers and the professors can 
give individual attention to each member of each class. As you 
were receiving your diplomas I listened to Doctor Mead and he 
had a special salutation for each and every one of you. 

Now I would like for the president of Harvard, of Yale, of 
Columbia or Princeton to have that individual touch that your 
president had here today. That is what young men and young 
women need when they are getting an education. They want 
some one whom they can trust, and they want some one in whom 
they can have confidence, to whom they can take their problems 
and have them solved. 

This looks to me as if it is a wonderful class. When the roll 
was called I thought I was in Jackson County, Missouri; the 
names are exactly the same. 

That is true all over the United States in these small educa- 
tional institutions. 

You know, I am rather an advocate of small business, and 
small educational institutions and small communities. I have 
said time and again that I would much rather see a thousand 
insurance companies with $4,000,000 in assets than one insur- 
ance company with $4,000,000,000. I would rather see a hundred 
steel companies than one United States Steel Corporation. I 
would rather see a thousand banks than one National City Bank. 

You know the reason for that? Every one of those small in- 
stitutions gives some two or three me a chance to be ‘‘big shots’’ 
in their communities. When you go ‘« ‘° National City Bank, 
or the United States Steel Corporation, or the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, you will find one ‘‘big shot’’ and a hundred 
or so vice presidents. So many vice presidents that you can’t tell 
how the institutions run. 

I believe that an institution such as this will contribute more 
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in the long run to the welfare of this great nation of ours than 
any other thing that is in this country at this time. 

I am an optimist so far as the United States of America is con- 
cerned. I think it is the greatest country that the sun has ever 
shone upon, and I think it is facing the greatest age in its history, 
And I think that is due to the fact that the country is going to be 
in the hands of you young people here before me today who are 
going to carry on in the tradition of the great man who was a 
trustee when he became President of the United States, the man 
who helped to institute the greatest government in the history of 
the world, a government, as I have said time and again, which has 
a diffusion of powers and which prevents any one man or any one 
group of men from gaining absolute control. Sometimes they 
think they have control, but it has never turned out that way, and 
it never will. 




















THE COLLEGES AND THE NEW WORLD 


CHARLES J. TURCK , 
PRESIDENT, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


HERE are two statements that should be made bluntly and 
emphatically whenever one discusses the colleges in relation to 
this new postwar world. The first is that the colleges see and 
understand that this is one united world. College education to- 
day would be a snare and a delusion if it did not rest upon this 
foundation. 

The second statement is that the colleges must be propagandists 
for the intellectual and spiritual qualities that will enable free 
men to live out their lives in a world of justice and peace. Limit- 
ing the word ‘‘propagandists’’ to those who honestly and sin- 
eerely advocate a cause, we would still find as many educators 
opposing this principle of advocacy as there are educators some- 
what timidly supporting it. 

To say that the colleges must be propagandists is not treason 
to scholarship. Somebody is going to mount the rostrum and 
talk to unseen millions over a microphone. Someone is going to 
reach other millions by the printed word. If the scholars do not, 
or at least men who have some knowledge and skill as scholars, 
what possible hope is there for our democracy or for the world? 
I do not suggest that every scholar has the time or the special 
skills that would make him an effective propagandist for infel- 
lectual and spiritual values, but I do say that those scholars who 
have such skills should use them and that the entire fraternity of 
scholarship must not regard the scientist turned radio commen- 
tator pro tem, or the historian writing to the daily press pro tem, 
as having lost caste as a scholar because he has used his scholar- 
ship to inform and perhaps to move the great public. 

In a form of society which is not democratic, it was not so im- 
portant what the great mass of the people thought. Scholarship 
could afford to be other-worldly in the middle ages, laboratory- 
centered in the nineteenth century, but in the twentieth century 
and in a nation where public opinion finally determines the course 
of events, scholarship cannot avoid the social responsibility of 


Nore: An address delivered at the inauguration of James L. Morrill as 
President of the University of Minnesota, April 25, 1946. 
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interpreting to the great public the meaning of scientific truth 
and upholding for the great public to see the values of integrity 
and justice and brotherly kindness. Scholarship cannot act like 
a hermit when it throws things around that might destroy the 
world. Scholarship must take time out to accept its social re- 
sponsibilities, to interpret its achievements so that the man in the 
street can read and hear and understand, to be in short a propa- 
gandist for the values of truth and democracy without which no 
united world is possible. 

What are these values without which our new world cannot 
exist? Inamethree. The first ishuman freedom. Scholarship 
should make this concept so clear that even the multiplication 
table would seem obscure compared with it. Yet the idea of 
human freedom has been so neglected that the same word means 
to one man the right to amass a fortune by unregulated exploita- 
tion and to another man it means the right to take by violence 
whatever he wants to take. It ought to be possible here in 
America, beginning with the description of political rights and 
freedoms in the first Ten Amendments to go on and expand these 
ideas to cover the economic field as well. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s achievements on the domestic 
front was his summary of our goal in the economic field in terms 
of freedom, ‘‘freedom from want.’’ Want can be as cruel and 
contemptible a taskmaster as any political dictator has ever been. 
It is freedom from want that our new world must have and can 
have, and scholarship must make this principle as well understood 
and as acceptable to the public mind, high and low, as our politi- 
cal freedoms are. 

The second value is peaceful change, methods of achieving 
change in our domestic economy and on the world scene without 
resort to violence. Violence is all of one piece, and those who 
look with equanimity upon a violent struggle for economic ad- 
vantage are likely to think that violent struggles between nations 
are inevitable. They are not. The same principles of justice 
according to law, of mediation and conciliation and arbitration, 
that result in peaceful settlements and adjustments in so many 
private and municipal affairs among persons of good will can 
also work out the peaceful settlement of all forms of international 
disputes. The Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact remains sound in prin- 
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ciple, and scholarship that ignores this pact or claims that the 
nations cannot be trusted is simply denying on the world scale 
what we know operates daily on the local level. Individuals can- 
not be trusted, but we force them to settle their disputes peace- 
fully. Corporations and labor unions cannot be trusted, but we 
compel them—when we are strong enough—to settle their quar- 
rels peacefully. So with the nations—they can be coerced into 
doing good and keeping the peace. The colleges must tell the 
story to all their students of the struggle that practical-minded 
scholars have made since the days of Grotius and Vattel to bring 
sovereign nations under a regime of world law, a story in which 
American scholars and statesmen have played a distinguished 
part. Scholarship in the colleges must support with enthusiasm 
the plan of world government, resting on law and dedicated to the 
arts and practices of peace. ; 

The third value is brotherhood. This is in part a political 
matter, as Herbert Agar correctly explains in his discussion of 
the American doctrine of ‘‘aLL MEN.’’ The rights we want for 
ourselves we want for ALL MEN. It is also a social matter. We 
do not want discrimination of any kind in our new America, nor 
in the new world. Discrimination and prejudice in all their 
wicked forms must end. We must move quickly to convince the 
world that America believes in its own Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Finally, brotherhood is a spiritual matter. Some men 
look on other men as means to their own advancement. Some 
men look on other men as the ends of life, for whose happiness 
and welfare they would even dare to die. Some of these believers 
in brotherhood have already died for you and me. 

Scholarship must make up its mind. It must cease to stand 
with the cynics. It must proclaim the truth and the values that 
any reading of history or philosophy will disclose. It must make 
this proclamation in terms that the common people will under- 
stand and follow. It must do this on every campus and at the 
risk of offending the powers that be. It must do this in the 
public prints and over the thought waves of the air. It must do 
this now, for the time is short. The colleges see a new world of 
brotherhood emerging, and their scholars can and must guide that 
new order towards the enlargement of freedom, the ending of 
violence and the achievement of peace. 





NOTES ON THE REORIENTATION OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


EDMUND E. DAY 
PRESIDENT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


(THANKS to the phenomenal achievements of physical science, 

education has today an unprecedented significance. No longer 
ean we entertain the idea that the physical powers in the posses- 
sion of mankind can be kept under control through a system of 
physical checks and balances. Any such idea went out as the 
atomic world came in. It will be only as we succeed in rallying 
new forces of rational and humane living that civilization can 
hope to survive. More clearly than ever before we can now see 
that human destiny ‘‘from here in’’ is going to be an issue of 
heart and mind, not of matter. That puts education in the very 
center of our prospects, for how are the heart and mind of man- 
kind to be shaped save through the influences of education 
broadly conceived ? 

I say ‘‘education broadly conceived’’ because the task of shap- 
ing the heart and mind of mankind obviously extends far beyond 
the bounds of formal instruction. The home, the church, the 
press, the theater, the motion picture, the radio and television, the 
power periodical, the opinion molder, the leader in every walk of 
life—all these and more share in the responsibilities that now are 
upon us. Any undertaking to weld such diverse influences into 
a common effort for good would seem manifestly impossible if the 
world were today what it was yesterday. But obviously it is not. 
The bomb that dropped on Hiroshima made it for all time pro- 
foundly different. Beyond any possibility of doubt, human 
affairs have now to be given a new order and direction. The 
old-style play of self-seeking interests can only end in universal 
disaster. Only in an intellectual, moral and spiritual revolu- 
tion can we hope to be saved. 

The full implications of this basic fact are exceedingly complex 
and far-reaching—far too much so to be dealt with on this occa- 
sion. But surely we can appropriately here consider the more 
limited implications which relate to formal education at the 

Nore: Address given at the Inauguration of President Carter Davidson, 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, May 11, 1946. 
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college level. Quite obviously, the potential contributions of 
liberal education are deeply involved in the predicament in which 
we now find ourselves. For it is in liberal education that some 
of the most important responsibilities of ‘‘education broadly con- 
eeived’’ find sharp focus. Here is one phase of education in 
which the hopes, the aspirations, the social adjustments of man- 
kind constitute the very core of interest and purpose. Thus, the 
challenge of atomic power to liberal education is pressing and 
inescapable. What I propose to do, therefore, is to direct your 
attention briefly to the necessary reorientation of liberal educa- 
tion in the present crisis in human affairs. 

Clearly enough, what we most need at the moment in wise edu- 
cational planning for the future is a set of governing principles. 
These principles need to be formulated in terms of both future 
and past. Hence what I shall have to say will fall into three 
parts. First, I shall undertake a bit of diagnosis. I shall iden- 
tify the great social movements which threw liberal education into 
disorder in the course of the 19th century. I shall follow this 
with a short characterization of the forces which invaded the field 
of liberal education as a result of the disorder which subsequently 
ensued. I shall conclude by citing several of the considerations 
which should govern the reorganization of liberal education, now 
so clearly in order. All of this will be with a view to forward 
planning of an overall educational program more nearly adequate 
for the critical times in which we live. 

For generations prior to the middle of the 19th century liberal 
education at the college level maintained a united front in a 
curriculum devoted largely to philosophy, mathematics and the 
classics. Over a long period of educational expansion, this cur- 
riculum served its purposes well. It gave results of unmistak- 
able value. It was never seriously challenged. But between 
1850 and 1900 the solid front of the traditional curriculum was 
completely broken by social and cultural forces of great power. 
Among these forces, three were decisive: (1) the intellectual 
awakening; (2) the rise of the industrial classes; and (3) the 
spread of science and technology. 

The intellectual awakening, starting in the Renaissance and 
rising rapidly thereafter, produced some of its most striking 
results early in the 19th century. In the field of formal educa- 
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tion at the college level it.led to a spectacular penetration of the 
traditional curriculum by the newer disciplines: by modern lan- 
guage and literature, history and the social studies, and especially 
the natural sciences. Generally speaking, the barriers which had 
for centuries confined the intellectual interests of mankind were 
demolished for all time. Nothing could have unsettled more 
completely the traditional classical curriculum in which liberal 
education had so long and successfully maintained its offering. 

The second great force stemmed from the rise of the industrial 
classes. Before the 19th century liberal education was regarded 
as the privilege of those preparing for one of the established pro- 
fessions. Farmers and mechanics, artisans and laborers were 
not expected to aspire to formal education at the college level. 
But the second quarter of the 19th century brought insistent 
demands from these less privileged classes that they be provided 
with more extended educational opportunities. In this country 
the most striking result of this agitation was the passage of the 
Morrill Act of 1862, making provision for the establishment of 
a land-grant college in each of the several states and territories. 
These new institutions were founded to provide instruction, es- 
pecially in agriculture and the mechanic arts, to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the so-called industrial classes. The practical 
arts were to be brought within the scope of higher education, and 
higher education in general made a more common experience of 
all classes of society. Here was another fundamental challenge 
to the traditional liberal arts curriculum. It was a challenge 
which ultimately had a sharply disruptive effect. 

The third and most pervasive force that impinged upon ira- 
ditional liberal education during the 19th century was the rapidly 
mounting prestige and influence of science and technology. The 
consequences which flowed from this particular development were 
in no wise confined to formal education. They permeated the 
life of the people from top to bottom. They not only directly 
affected the material base of modern society; they deeply in- 
fluenced the thought and aspirations of all classes and conditions 
of mankind. They gave rise to a form of materialism which has 
been the most striking feature of the cultural and philosophical 
outlook of contemporary society. They profoundly affected the 
interests and activities of all of the established social institutions, 
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and radically changed the outlook and operations of formal edu- 
eation at all levels. For traditional liberal education, this rapid 
spread of science and technology was the most disruptive in- 
fluence of all. 

The combined impact on liberal education of these three great 
movements proved to be devastating. The traditional curricu- 
lum collapsed. The united front previously maintained by the 
liberal arts colleges was shattered, and a disorderly retreat en- 
sued. The simultaneous introduction of the elective system 
added further to the rout. Educational disorder became a 
characteristic of the times. 

It was in this state of widespread educational confusion that 
certain invading forces asserted themselves. One of the most 
important of these was systematic research, especially of the 
scientific type. This was closely connected, of course, with the 
general spread of science and technology. The extraordinary 
advances made in this field gave experimental and investigative 
work an irresistible prestige. Undergraduate colleges fell under 
the spell of the graduate schools of the country, especially as the 
latter were brought, during the second half of the 19th century, 
under the influence of the German universities. In due course 
education came to be regarded as most respectable when attached 
to research, and research in turn was least open to challenge when 
it followed the lead of laboratory techniques. Even in those 
fields in which quite a different set of intellectual goals might 
have been expected to prevail—as, for example, in literature, 
philosophy and the fine arts—the powerful influence of experi- 
mental science, with its emphasis upon factual data and precise 
measurement, became all too evident. The net effect of all this 
was a temporary destruction of many of the most important 
values residing in the liberal arts. 

Associated with this encroachment of research was a tendency 
to high specialization. This was in some respects inevitable, since 
research gets its results most effectively when it is directed toward 
narrowly circumscribed phenomena. Thus, emphasis upon re- 
search may be said to lead inevitably to a high degree of speciali- 
zation. Consequently for some time past we have witnessed a 
tendency for the total field of knowledge to become more and more 
fragmented. The subdivisions of the total curriculum have 
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tended to become more and more numerous; and the specialists, 
in consequence, less and less acquainted with fields other than 
their own. Overall integration has become increasingly difficult. 
For the time being at least, the unity of the liberal arts curricu- 
lum has largely disappeared. 

The invasion of higher education by the so-called industrial 
classes gave rise to excesses of another sort. Undue emphasis 
came to be placed on practical considerations, particularly those 
of vocational relevance. Quick and easy applications of the out- 
comes of instruction were sought. This immediacy of objective 
had many unfortunate effects. After all, investments in educa- 
tion cannot wisely be expected to pay dividends at once. Prac- 
tical aims in education need to be conceived in broad and en- 
during terms. Too much of education of late has been arranged 
to get quick returns. 

This spread of short-sighted vocationalism was in some ways 
only a manifestation of a broader movement in which much of 
formal education came to stress individual interests at the ex- 
pense of social objectives. It is all very well for education to be 
so designed as to serve the particular concerns of the individual 
learner, but at bottom education is an instrument of social policy 
and must be made to serve social ends. In the disorder which 
prevailed in liberal education after the turn of the century alto- 
gether too little attention was paid to the social purposes which 
education must be made to serve. 

The lack of compelling educational interests during this period 
of confusion set the stage for still another invasion, which has 
given to higher education in this country during the past half 
century some of its most striking features. The forces of ad- 
ministration have come to play a larger and larger part in the 
direction of the affairs of higher education. Phenomenal de- 
velopments of plant have occurred. Extra-curricular programs 
have been greatly expanded. Intercollegiate athletics in par- 
ticular have developed a following which has threatened the 
normal balance of American academic life. Many of these ex- 
pansions of plant and program have been all to the good; in fact, 
thoroughly sound even when appraised from a strictly academic 
point of view. On the other hand, there have been many in- 
stances in which the developments have hampered, if not actu- 
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ally obstructed, the progress of the educational enterprise. In so 
far as these excesses have occurred, they may fairly be charged to 
the failure of liberal education for a time to have any clear and 
adequate conception of its own important function. 

To sum up, liberal education in this country during recent 
decades has been in a sad state of disability and disorder. Hav- 
ing lost its earlier strength, it has been pushed about by forces of 
a more or less hostile character. Prompt rehabilitation is greatly 
to be desired. To effect this a general overhauling,would seem to 
be essential. Time does not permit on this occasion of any com- 
plete charting of the appropriate measures of reorganization. 
Nevertheless, we can undertake to suggest some of the lines along 
which the necessary realignment of the forces of liberal education 
must be accomplished. I shall in brief comment touch upon 
seven of these. 

In the first place, it is clear that liberal education must be 
freed of the shackles which have been placed upon it by the forces 
of scientific research. The obligations of those charged with 
responsibility for liberal education are not identical with those 
responsible for the advancement of knowledge. Both are ex- 
ceedingly important in academic life. Each has its special place. 
The two need not be in conflict. However, it is of the utmost 
importance that they be wisely coordinated. The point I make is 
that liberal education must not be subject to any dictation or 
domination by research. That does not mean that research 
should be given any diminished stature, but rather that the fun- 
damental purposes of liberal education must be given freer play. 
The idea that liberal education in a free society is a function of 
primary importance must be stoutly defended. In fact, the so- 
cial values that reside in liberal education are of such vast im- 
portance that they must be specifically serviced by all the re- 
sources we can bring to bear. 

It follows that the tendency to excessive specialization, which 
has plagued college education in this country for decades, must 
be broken. We are desparately in need of a new synthesis in 
liberal education—a synthesis which will work a sound combina- 
tion of the contributions made by the narrower disciplines. Ex- 
cesses of departmentalization constitute one of the chronic weak- 
nesses of the current academic organization. To offset this, the 
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broad purposes of liberal education must be carefully identified 
and then translated into specific objectives toward which teaching 
materials and methods can be skilfully directed. 

This points to another consideration of unrecognized impor- 
tance, namely, the necessity of keeping the entire educative 
process under continuous evaluation. There has been altogether 
too little specification of the goals of instruction in liberal educa- 
tion and too little close appraisal of the relative effectiveness of 
different ways and means of attaining these goals. In promoting 
liberal education we must have means of telling what is effectual 
and what is not. In other words, success and failure must be 
made distinguishable, and adequate evaluation must become an 
essential part of the total process. Liberal education has lived 
too long on its reputation. It is time it undertook to regain its 
prestige through renewed demonstration of specific educational 
achievements. 

As objectives are probed and results appraised, it will become 
clear that liberal education cannot afford to neglect or to sub- 
ordinate to other ends the promotion of the intellectual life. This 
does not mean that the values of extra-curricular experience can 
be wisely neglected. College students need to live what they 
learn. The whole person has to be developed. But this is likely 
to be accomplished only as the core of campus activities is an 
assiduous cultivation of the powers of the mind. In this basic 
undertaking emphasis needs to be placed upon specific skills 
rather than upon essential bodies of knowledge, though both skill 
and knowledge should appear in the end results. Men and 
women on the college campus should be led to learn how knowl- 
edge is gained and wisdom won. They should, through practice, 
improve their command of the difficult art of critical thinking. 
They should come to know something of the nature of imaginative 
and creative thought. They should learn what it means to abide 
with reason. They should strive for intelligence. They should 
acquire a love of truth and a first-hand acquaintance of what it 
means to pursue truth disinterestedly. In all these endeavors, 
they should master skills, acquire habits and set ideals which 
will make them worthy of the freedom they enjoy. There are 
no substitutes for these purposes in the undertakings of liberal 
education. 
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If the pursuit of the intellectual life is to be successful, every 
effort must be made both to enlist the interest of learners and to 
cultivate their appreciation of the learning process. At this 
point the insistence of the progressives has been fundamentally 
sound. There is much to be gained and nothing lost in packing 
as much meaning as possible into the materials and methods 
through which the student is led to learn. It would appear that, 
if the interests of the students are to be satisfactorily met, some 
functional reorganization of the subject matter of the liberal arts 
curriculum may be necessary, but this need involve no relaxation 
of the rigorous training of the mind which is of the very essence 
of liberal education. There need be nothing soft about the idea 
of giving learners some appreciation of the full meaning and 
significance of what they are called upon to do. It is too much 
to ask of students that they take the purposes of liberal education 
largely on faith. 

The interests of students are certain to look in part toward 
the future job or profession. This is quite as it should be. Work 
has a contribution to make to satisfaction in life which is not 
nowadays sufficiently recognized. Forward-looking education 
cannot afford to look upon vocational purposes as essentially in- 
ferior purposes in the provision of educational opportunity. 
There is, in fact, no reason why liberal education itself should 
® not.service important vocational interests. The current tendency 
to set vocational and liberal education in opposition to one an- 
other is not only a mistake but one that has highly unfortunate 
effects. So far as the different phases of formal education are 
concerned, it is of the utmost importance to fuse in single pro- 
grams the economic, social and personal needs of the students, 
from whatever class or circumstance they may come. This will 
entail important changes in outlook and method for both liberal 
and vocational education. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that liberal education is 
never going to accomplish its purposes except as it becomes a 
part, though a very important part, of a comprehensive and uni- 
fied system of education, democratically organized and demo- 
cratically patronized from top to bottom. In this overall system 
adult education must have a significant part, and liberal educa- 
tion must be in part adult education. Liberal education is un- 
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sourd education if it becomes class education. This does not 
meap that it need be open to all comers in its upper reaches ; there 
mayjwell be a selection of talent. But the ideals of liberal edu- 
eatin should not be reserved for the upper ranges of education; 
theyishould be introduced at all levels and for all classes. What 
we eed is an overhauling not only of liberal education at the 
colldize level but of other parts of education as well, all with a 
= to the ordering of a complete system carefully and wisely 
devifed to achieve stated social ends. Education, like all other 
impfrtant social undertakings, needs to have explicitly set goals 
—gyals dependable and adequate. It is against such clearly 
stated goals that the entire structure and activity of American 
education must be consistently operated. 

Ajl of these considerations lead to one inescapable last con- 
clusjon ; what we must seek is a full mobilization of the forces of 
education in the service of the peace- and liberty-loving peoples 
of the world. The responsibilities facing education in these 
critical times cannot be discharged by piecemeal measures. Great 
social purposes can be adequately served only by great social 
means. We cannot get along in the world of today without 
effective education for civic responsibilities, for social discipline, 
for national defense, for cultural unity, for international under- 
standing. It is in support of an improved social order that the 
full strength of education at all levels and of all types must be 
promptly rallied. 

The forces of education have to be led to present again a united 
front, a front solidly maintained in defense of more rational and 
humane living. Only so can the physical potentials of an atomic 
world be made to serve the well-being of mankind. May we not 
as educators, gathered on this memorable occasion, pledge our- 
selves, one and all, to work with all the resources we can possibly 
command that the erying need of the world for improved educa- 
tion shall be met in time and in full measure. 
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THE EDUCATION MISSION TO JAPAN—A SUMMARY 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


N January, General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander 

for the Allied Powers in the Pacific, requested the War De- 
partment to send to Japan a group of American educators to 
advise and consult with General Headquarters on matters relat- 
ing to the educational program for Japan. This request was 
referred to the Department of State and the group was formed 
in February, leaving the United States, after several days in 
Washington, the latter part of the month. 

Since it may be helpful for any reader interested in the prog- 
ress of the educational program in Japan to keep in touch with 
some member of the Mission, its personnel is given in the footnote.” 

At the time the request for the Mission was announced, the 
following purpose was indicated : 


The Educational Mission will make studies of the follow- 
ing problems and submit reports and recommendations to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers upon completion 
of the mission : 

a. Education for Democracy in Japan: A study leading to 
recommendations as to the content of courses, curricula, 
textbooks, teachers’ manuals and visual and auditory 
aids. 

b. Psychology in the Re-Education of Japan: A study 
leading to recommendations as to the educational meth- 
odology, language revision, timing and priority of edu- 
cational reforms, the development of student initiative 
and critical analysis and reorientation of teachers. 

ce. Administrative Reorganization of the Educational Sys- 
tem of Japan: A study leading to recommendations as 
to the immediate and long-range administrative reforms, 
the reorganization of the Ministry of Education and the 
problems of decentralization. 

1 John N. Andrews, Harold Benjamin, Gordon T. Bowles, Leon Carnovsky, 
Wilson Compton, George S. Counts, Roy J. Deferrari, George W. Diemer, 
Kermit Eby, Frank N. Freeman, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Willard E. Givens, 
Ernest R. Hilgard, Frederick G. Hockwalt, Mildred McAfee Horton, Charles 
8. Johnson, Isaac L. Kandel, Charles H. McCloy, E. B. Norton, T. V. Smith, 
David Harrison Stevens, Paul P. Stewart, Alexander J. Stoddard, George 
D. Stoddard, W. Clark Trow, Pearl A. Wanamaker and Emily Woodward. 
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d. Higher Education in the Rehabilitation of Japan: A 
study leading to recommendations in regard to the use 
of libraries, archives, scientific laboratories, museums in 
higher education, to student and faculty freedom, to 
reorientation of the social sciences and to more active 
participation in the life of the community and of Japan. 


When the Education Mission reached Tokyo the Nippon Times 
(March 7, 1946), the leading newspaper of Tokyo published in 
English, greeted us with an editorial expressing some extraor- 
dinary sentiments: 


Japan welcomes the American educational mission, which 
has just recently arrived in this country, with the warmest 
cordiality and the highest expectations. The democratiza- 
tion of Japan may well be spectacularly launched through 
the directives of the occupation authorities and the willing 
response of the Japanese people who are glad enough to em- 
brace any new policy which promises a change from their 
disastrous policies of the past, but such a start can be nothing 
more than a frail and superficial phenomenon for all its out- 
ward impressiveness. The sound and permanent establish- 
ment of democracy in Japan, as in any country, must neces- 
sarily be a relatively slow process in which the fundamental 
attitude of the people undergoes an evolutionary unfolding. 
This means that the establishment of democracy in Japan 
must be essentially a long-time educational process. 

. . . The problem is much more fundamental. It is to 
remove the underlying defects in the educational system and 
methods which made the Japanese people such easy preys 
and uncritical dupes of indoctrination of any kind. It is to 
establish an educational system which will give the Japanese 
people the ability to observe objectively, to think critically 
and to make sound individual judgments independent of any 
outside influences. 

The old Japanese educational system produced automatons 
who could memorize and obey orders but who could not think 
for themselves. It produced technicians who knew how but 
not scientists who knew why. It emphasized outward form 
and forgot substance. It glorified theory and neglected 
practice. It was bound by a literary tradition which placed 
style above exactness. It was dominated by an emotionalism 
which put prejudice above logic. It was a utilitarian instru- 
ment of the state rather than a means for the search for truth. 
It will be no easy task to correct all these faults, but it will 
have to be done if the Japanese people are to become capable 
of maintaining a democratic society. 
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The editorial concluded by stating: 


The Japanese public looks forward to the results with 
eager anticipation, for they will have such a vital effect on 
the future destiny of the country. The Japanese hope that 
the help which the American educators will offer will not be 
confined to the mere period of sojourn of the mission but 
will be continued for as long as the long process of thorough 
democratization requires. It may seem like a selfish desire, 
but the establishment of a peaceful and democratic Japan 
should be of benefit to the world as well as to the Japanese 
alone, and the Japanese hope to vindicate the efforts made on 
their behalf by becoming capable eventually of contributing 
substantially to the progress of the world. 


As it had been requested to do, the report of the Mission cov- 
ered the aims and content of Japanese education, language re- 
form, administration of education at the primary and secondary 
levels, teaching and the education of teachers, adult education 
and higher education. Perhaps the simplest way in which to 
sample the report is to give a few direct quotations: 


We believe in the power of every race and every nation to 
ereate from its own cultural resources something good for 
itself and for the whole world. That is the liberal creed. 
We are not devoted to uniformity ; as educators we are con- 
stantly alert to deviation, originality and spontaneity. That 
is the spirit of democracy. We are not flattered by any 
superficial imitation of our own institutions. Believing in 
progress and social evolution, we welcome cultural variety all 
over the world as a source of hope and refreshment. 

There is a lesson in this with respect to the function of the 
educator, whether teacher or administrator. The best capac- 
ities of teachers flourish only in an atmosphere of freedom. 
It is the business of the administrator to furnish this, not its 
opposite. The unmeasured resources of childhood will bear 
rich fruit only under the sunshine of liberalism. It is the 
business of the teacher to furnish this, not its opposite. We 
would preach to Japan only in terms of our painfully ham- 
mered-out practice: it is the responsibility of all in authority 
to find out how much can be allowed rather than how much 
can be forbidden. That is the meaning of liberalism. Where 
that spirit is, democracy has already taken root; it needs 
only time and patience to become representative government. 


The report, first of all, called attention to the fact that certain 
of the conspicuous sore spots in the Japanese educational pro- 
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gram had been removed by a series of mandates from General 
Headquarters. These prohibited the dissemination of militaristic 
ideas and military drill. They called for the elimination from 
the school system, at any level, of persons known to be militaristic 
or antagonistic to the objectives of the occupation. They dis- 
solved national Shintoism and separated all religion from the 
state. It is no longer permitted to teach the doctrine that the 
Emperor of Japan is an object of worship or that the Japanese 
are the chosen people of the earth. Since they had been satu- 
rated with militarism, courses in morals (Shushin), history and 
geography had been suspended until such time as the textbooks 
and related materials could be reconstructed and approved by 
General Headquarters. 

If adopted, the recommendations concerning the reformation 
of the Japanese written language will have a profound effect: 


The Japanese language in its written form constitutes a 
formidable obstacle to learning. Practically all informed 
persons agree that the memorizing of the Kanji, in which the 
Japanese language is largely written, places an excessive 
burden on the pupils. During the elementary years they 
are required to give a very great part of their study time to 
the sheer task of learning to recognize and to write the lan- 
guage characters. During these initial years, time that 
might be devoted to the acquisition of a vast range of useful 
linguistic and numerical skills, of essential knowledge about 
the world of physical nature and human society, is consumed 
in a struggle to master these characters. 

The results achieved by the inordinate amount of time al- 
lotted to recognizing and writing Kanji are disappointing. 
On leaving the elementary school the pupils may lack the 
linguistic abilities essential to democratic citizenship. They 
have trouble in reading common materials such as daily 
newspapers and popular magazines. As a general rule, they 
cannot grasp books dealing with contemporary problems and 
ideas. Above all, they usually fail to acquire a degree of 
mastery sufficient to make reading an easy tool of develop- 
ment after leaving school. Yet no one who has visited 
Japanese schools can deny that the pupils are mentally alert 
and remarkably diligent. 


The report recommends: 


1. That some form of Romaji be brought into common use 
by all means possible. 
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2. That the particular form of Romaji chosen be decided 
upon by a commission of Japanese scholars, educational 
leaders and statesmen. 

3. That the commission assume the responsibility for coordi- 
nating the program of language reform during the tran- 
sitional stages. 

4, That the commission formulate a plan and a program for 
introducing Romaji into the schools and into the life of 
the community and nation through newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books and other writings. 

5. That the commission study, also, the means of bringing 
about a more democratic form of the spoken language. 

6. That in view of the steady drain on the learning time 
of children, the commission be formed promptly. It is 
hoped that a thorough report and a comprehensive pro- 
gram may be announced within a reasonable period. 


In the recommendations of the report, administrative controls 
at all levels are severely reduced. Considerable power would be 
transferred to local and prefectural levels and the system of in- 
spectors would be abolished. Similarly, a radical change is 
proposed in the education, selection, upgrading and supervision 


of teachers. 
After showing the place of schools, public libraries and mu- 
seums in a program of education, the report goes on to say: 


The people need widespread demonstrations in the use of 
free speech, as in lectures, debates and round table discus- 
sions. There can be sent out among the people groups or 
teams to lead them, through study and discussion, to a better 
understanding of the problems which Japan is now facing. 
In this activity the support of teacher associations, labor 
unions, political and youth groups may be counted upon. 

The ballot in the hands of the citizens long deprived of its 
independent use can be a danger if it is not made a blessing. 
Young persons who have known too much regimentation, 
suddenly set free, need help in approaching new conceptions 
of liberty. They need to learn that the privilege of sharing 
the fruits of freedom imposes the obligation to contribute to 
the common welfare. 

To those Japanese, young and old, who have the will and 
courage to carry forward a program of out-of-school educa- 
tion, the agencies that have been mentioned and others that 
join with them, will offer a continuing opportunity, expand- 
ing, as time and resources permit, to include the vast poten- 
tiality of press, radio and motion picture. 
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Perhaps the recommendations concerning higher education are 
of special interest at this time : 


For a period of years following the first world war cur- 
rents of liberal thought were fostered largely by men and 
women educated in the colleges and universities of Japan. 
Higher education now has the opportunity of again setting 
a standard of free thought, bold inquiry and hopeful action 
for the people. To fulfill these purposes, higher education 
should become an opportunity for the many, not a privilege 
of the few. In order to increase the opportunities for liberal 
education at higher levels, it would be desirable to liberalize 
to a considerable extent the curricula of the preparatory 
schools (Koto Gakko) leading to the universities and those 
of the more specialized colleges (Semmon Gakko), so that a 
general college training would become more widely available. 
This would lead, on the one hand, to university study, and, 
on the other, to specialized training at the semi-professional 
level such as is provided by the Semmon Gakko, but rounded 
out with training of broader cultural and social significance. 

In addition to providing more colleges, it is proposed that 
more universities be established according to a considered 
plan. Some governmental agency should be responsible for 
supervising the establishment of higher institutions and the 
maintenance of the requirements first set down. Except for 
examining the qualifications of a proposed institution of 
higher education before it is permitted to open its doors, and 
assuring that these initial requirements are met, the govern- 
mental agency should have practically no control over insti- 
tutions of higher education. The institutions should be en- 
tirely free in all respects to pursue their objectives in the 
manner which they themselves deem best. 

Establishment of economic and academic freedom for fac- 
ulties in institutions of higher education is of primary impor- 
tance. To this end, it is recommended that the present civil 
service plan be discontinued. 

For the student, the freedom which should be guaranteed 
is freedom of access, on the basis of merit, to all levels of 
higher studies. Financial help should be given, in order that 
further education may be positively assured for talented men 
and women unable to study on their own resources. Freedom 
of access to higher institutions should be provided immedi- 
ately for all women now prepared for advanced study ; steps 
should be taken also to improve the earlier training of women. 

The extension of libraries, research facilities, and institu- 
tutes is recommended; such agencies can make invaluable 
contributions to the public welfare during the period of 
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reconstruction and beyond. Attention needs to be given to 
the improvement of professional education in fields such as 
medicine, school administration, journalism, labor relations 
and public administration. A special commission is recom- 
mended for the study of the whole question of medicine and 
public health. 


One might wonder what would be the reaction of the Japanese 
leaders to the proposed program. So far as General MacArthur 
is concerned, his position is clear. In releasing a summary of the 
report for publication on April 6th, he said: 


It is a document of ideals high in the democratic tradition. 
In origin, these ideals are universal. Likewise universal are 
the ends envisaged by the mission. In devising possible 
means to achieve them, full cognizance has been taken of the 
views of the Japanese themselves regarding the problems of 
better schools, better teachers and better tools of learning. 
Few of these proposals, therefore, will appear entirely novel 
or surprising to thinking Japanese and other peoples. The 
report will be most helpful to the Civil Information and 
Education section of my headquarters in their further efforts 
to assist the Japanese government in modernizing the Japa- 
nese educational system. The report may well be studied 
by all educators regardless of individual aspects. Some of 
the recommendations regarding education principles and 
language reform are so far-reaching that they can only serve 
as a guide for long-range study and future planning. 

The eventual reforms in education as worked out by the 
Japanese people will provide them with a system of learning 
that furnishes a thorough ground in the basic knowledge 
essential to their becoming a member of the family of nations 
dedicated to the promotion of world peace and respect for 
the fundamental human rights. The eventual form the edu- 
eation organization shall take will be that as adopted by the 
Japanese people in their endeavor to establish a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government in accordance with the 
Potsdam Proclamation. 


Of course we have not had official reactions on the part of the 
Japanese authorities, but on the whole the newspapers have taken 
a favorable stand toward the report. As one paper (MINPO), 
commenting on the ‘‘industry and despatch’’ which enabled the 
United States Education Mission to fulfill its task in less than a 
month, said: ‘‘ We shall have no excuse to make to them if we do 
not have more enthusiasm than they in the matter of education.’’ 
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Another newspaper (YOMIURI) stated: ‘‘ We do not oppose the 
limitation of Chinese characters, but we think any language 
movement meaningless unless it ends in romanization of the 
language.’’ Reporting on the radical proposals for reducing the 
power of the Education Ministry, another paper (J INI SHIMPO) 
said: ‘‘Bureaucrats, if any power is left in their hands, will 
customarily regain it all by degrees.’’ This paper not only went 
along with the idea of introducing roman letters in elementary 
education, but proposed that the teaching of English be also 
introduced at that level. It expressed the belief that ‘‘This 
would have a great effect in remoulding Japanese thought, which 
has been characterized by narrow nationalism. ”’ 

Whatever happens, it is the general feeling in the Mission that 
the expedition was worthwhile. We learned that even a beaten 
country retains certain sources of strength valuable in the process 
of democratization—such indestructible virtues as, for instance, 
thrift, perseverance, artistic ability, love of family and a desire 
to be highly regarded by others. Only a strictly enforced isola- 
tion superimposed on a long history of feudalism could have kept 
the Japanese people from sensing the road to ruin which they had 
followed. Under the beneficent influence of the G.I.’s led by 
officers who are genuinely interested in the reconstruction of 
Japan, we may expect the natural intelligence and zeal of the 
Japanese again to flourish. If all goes well, the new strength 
will be on the side of democracy. 
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CHANGE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


0. C. CARMICHAEL 
PRESIDENT, THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


Tus semicentennial occasion reminds one of the truly fasci- 

nating story of the higher education of women. Mr. Woody 
has told it in two large volumes which record the epic struggle 
of America to provide educational opportunities for its women. 
He begins with the development of the seminary in the last 
quarter of the 18th century and outlines the progress of one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Colleges for women first arose in the southeast section of the 
United States. Elizabeth College in Mississippi was established 
in 1819, followed by Wesleyan College in Georgia in 1836, Judson 
College in Alabama 1838, and Mary Sharp College, Tennessee, 
in 1852. Elizabeth and Mary Sharp colleges are now extinct. 
It is worthy of note that a former president of Judson, Milo P. 
Jewett, persuaded Mr. Vassar to devote a large part of his wealth 
to the establishment of a college for women and became the first 
president of that institution. Within two decades after the es- 
tablishment of Vassar the stronger eastern colleges for women 
were founded. The newest development he reports is the estab- 
lishment, between 1885 and 1910 of eight southern state-sup- 
ported colleges for women, located in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and 
Oklahoma. This last group is unique among institutions of 
higher learning in that they are tax-supported on a statewide 
basis and exclusively for women. Concurrent with the growth 
of these colleges, established state universities began to admit 
women before the close of the 19th century. Universities founded 
after 1850 opened as coeducational institutions. 

Fifty years ago, the movement to provide opportunities for 
women was in full swing. Its overwhelming success is attested 
by the fact that women are admitted to more institutions of 
higher learning in this country today than men. Recent an- 
nouncements indicate that certain women’s colleges, including 


Note: Address delivered at the Semicentennial of Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., June 1, 1946. 
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Adelphi, are now admitting men or contemplate doing so. Can 
it be that a countermovement is developing to insist upon men 
having equal rights with women in higher education? 

The facts clearly indicate that we no longer need to make a 
special plea for women in discussing higher education. Already 
there are more women than men in college, and on the whole they 
do better work. Women’s colleges have an honored place in our 
educational framework but since their objectives are in the main 
the same as those of other colleges, in our discussion we need not 
single them out. There are so many pressing problems which 
all higher education must somehow help to solve that it would 
scarcely be appropriate on this occasion to deal with any special- 
ized aspect, such as the role of the woman’s college. By the same 
token, in view of the urgency of current and future needs, it 
would seem more appropriate to consider the contributions which 
education may make in the years ahead than to devote our time 
to past achievements. Thus on this fiftieth anniversary I should 
like to consider higher education and the changes contemplated 
in the next few decades rather than the achievements of the past, 
in the belief that the best way to pay tribute to the past is to 
consider plans for the future. 

What changes in American life are in prospect in the next 
few decades, and what are the implications of those changes for 
higher education? It is the answer to that question which I 
should like to explore. Clearly it is impossible, within the time 
allowed, to deal with all aspects of the transition which has al- 
ready begun. There are, however, certain changes which call for 
adjustments in the program of higher education in this country 
which we may consider with profit. 

The most far-reaching results of World War II on America 
and Americans are (1) the new position of power and influence 
which the United States has acquired, (2) the release of atomic 
energy which in large degree eliminates the protection against 
would-be enemies which our geographical isolation hitherto pro- 
vided, and (3) the threat to the moral and spiritual foundations 
of Western culture inherent in wholesale death and destruction 
and suffering in the world. What are the educational implica- 
tions of these facts? 

First of all, our new position of power and exposure to attack 
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point to an overwhelming need in our time of a greater emphasis 
upon international studies which will prepare American citizens 
for their role in world affairs. Basic to that participation is an 
understanding of other peoples. A new program of studies in 
this field is of great importance to the future peace of the world. 
It is required not only in this country but in other lands as well. 
Histories written to extol national heroes and military victories 
of one country over another have characterized too much of our 
literature about other peoples. In our schools and colleges there 
has been no serious attempt to study the life and contributions 
of other nations. The United States should point the way by 
providing in its 1,600 colleges and universities a new approach 
to the study of other peoples. It will not only prepare our 
people to play their part as citizens, but will influence the edu- 
cational programs of other nations as well. 

New instructional materials should be prepared for the college 
student dealing with the major nations and areas of the world, 
giving some understanding of the history, the literature, the 
hopes and aspirations of the peoples, and some conception of the 
contributions which each has made to our common culture and 
heritage. These should be written for the general student and 
not for the specialist. Why shouldn’t a large proportion of our 
college graduates, if not all of them, have some real knowledge 
of Russia and the Far East, of South America and of Europe? 
Indeed, in these times should it not be a requirement for gradu- 
ation? We can ill afford to ignore the major areas of the world 
in our educational program if our hope is to establish one world. 

Just as the Renaissance which gave birth to modern science so 
revolutionized formal education as to exalt the natural sciences 
to the position formerly occupied by the humanities; and just as 
the industrial revolution resulted in the emphasis upon the social 
sciences in the college curriculum; so the transition from a world 
of warring nation-states to a peaceful one world will require a 
vast expansion of international studies in our schools and col- 
leges. If there is sufficient imagination to recognize the need for 
this expansion and the courage to undertake to meet it without 
delay, there is hope. Such a development is bound to come in 
time, because of the network of communications which bind to- 
gether all parts of the world. The danger is that it may not take 
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place quickly enough. The urgency of the situation is such that 
delay may imperil the future. 

It is important, too, that the Far Eastern civilizations be given 
a prominent place in the new curriculum. So far, to all intents 
and purposes, they have been ignored. There have been some 
centers for the study of Oriental culture but these have reached 
only the specialists. The rank and file of American students 
have had no opportunity to become acquainted with the Far East. 

There will be far more exchange of goods and services be- 
tween the Orient and America in the next half-century than we 
have yet fully realized. Moreover, three-fourths of the human 
race live in Oriental lands. Our contentment with education 
which has dealt only with Western civilization illustrates the ex- 
tent to which we have been educationally, as well as politically, 
isolationist throughout our long history. The era ahead will 
require a new emphasis upon those studies which deal with 
Asiatic peoples. 

The nation which has accepted leadership in the United Nations 
has a special obligation to promote international understanding 
among its citizens. With 1,500,000 of our youth in institutions 
of higher learning every year, we have an unparalleied oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what can be done through education to 
promote understanding and to strengthen the foundations for 
world security. A vast expansion of studies dealing with other 
peoples and our relations with them should characterize the pro- 
gram of higher education in the era ahead. It is our only hope 
of meeting our responsibilities as the most powerful nation in the 
world. 

But the need of our time is not confined to learning how to 
get along with our neighbors in the international community. 
Events of recent weeks have brought home to us the sober realiza- 
tion that we have not yet learned how to live together effectively 
at home. The chaos and confusion which have paralyzed the 
nation at a time when there are millions in the world in desperate 
need of the goods and services which we could supply, many of 
whom may perish for lack of them, remind us of the imperative 
need for a better understanding of the forces at work in Amer- 
ican society, and for a greater sense of social responsibility on the 
part of American citizens. Somehow higher education must help 
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to reestablish the foundations of a stable society through a new 
emphasis upon studies which deal with human relations and upon 
the responsibilities which all must assume for the general welfare. 

A distinguished British scholar gave a series of lectures a few 
years ago at one of the Scottish universities under the title 
‘‘World Chaos, the Responsibility of Science.’’ His thesis was 
that natural science had so far outrun social science in Western 
civilization that chaos in human relations had resulted. From 
his point of view, the race in our generation is between educa- 
tion in the social sciences and disaster, with odds favoring the 
latter. That was in the pre-atomic age. How much more clear 
is the truth of that statement now! Our concern over the effect 
of the greatest of all scientific discoveries is ample evidence of 
the urgent need for a new emphasis upon studies dealing with 
human relations. 

Release of atomic energy was made possible not by the work 
of a single physicist but by the coordinated research of hundreds 
of scientists. It was the first time in history that so large a body 
of scientific talent was mobilized for attack on a single problem. 
The result was the release of atomic energy which startled the 
world. A similar miracle of achievement on the part of social 
scientists is the greatest need of our times. It is not likely to 
happen unless there is coordination of effort on the part of a vast 
number of leaders in solving the social, economic and political 
problems of our day. A mobilization of the intelligence, the good 
will and the courage of leaders in all walks of life is essential to 
the success of education in its race with disaster. Citizens every- 
where are becoming increasingly aware of this fact, though edu- 
cational institutions have been slow to recognize it and modify 
their programs in the light of it. And it is not knowledge alone 
that is needed ; there must be good will and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility developed along with a knowledge of needs; other- 
wise there will be no motivation, no effort made to solve the prob- 
lems which plague our generation. 

Higher education has dallied too long with the fundamental 
task of developing attitudes and motivations. We have gone on 
the false assumption that ‘‘knowledge is virtue.’’ For Socrates, 
the author of that phrase, it was true because of his conscience. 
But knowledge without a sense of social responsibility is sterile. 
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There are those who deny the responsibility of colleges and 
universities for the conscience and conduct of youth. To be sure, 
they cannot be expected to take full responsibility for them, but 
they should have concern about them. Much more than in the 
past, institutions of higher learning must realize that social inter- 
ests are as much a goal of education as intellectual interests, and 
must consciously devote themselves to the task of developing 
those attitudes that society requires for its survival. Many cen- 
turies ago the formula for greatness was pronounced: ‘‘He who 
would be greatest among you, let him be servant of all.’’ In the 
training of those who would be leaders this ideal must not be 
overlooked. 

Tests have been devised to measure the intelligence of youth. 
So popular have they become that the term I.Q. has currency in 
all circles. Measures of educational achievement have had vogue 
for many years and are more and more recognized as valuable 
guides to instructor and pupil. Personality schedules have been 
developed for the purpose of determining the degree of social , 
adjustment which the individual has attained. They have proved 
helpful to both instructional and guidance officers. 

But thus far there has been no attempt to measure the qualities 
of mind and heart which represent the motivations of the indi- 
vidual. One’s aspirations are more important than his ideas or 
his knowledge, and yet there has been no serious attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not they are improved by the years spent in 
college. A conscious effort to assess these qualities and to develop 
them is undoubtedly needed in the educational process. One of 
the significant changes ahead in higher education will be in this 
area. Long years of experimentation will be required to develop 
the techniques for the discovery and improvement of those in- 
tangible elements that underlie character and personality, but 
the need is so evident and the possibilities so great that the effort 
will undoubtedly be made. 

The urgency of the need for expanded and revitalized educa- 
tion has been dramatically brought to our attention within the 
past week in the plea of the Federation of American Scientists 
for funds to promote a new type of essential thinking. In the 
words of that appeal: ‘‘Our world faces a crisis as yet unper- 
ceived by those possessing power to make great decisions for 
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good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking and we thus drift toward 
unparalleled catastrophe.’’ It urges that a new type of thinking 
is essential in the atomic age ‘‘if mankind is to survive and move 
towards higher levels.’’ 

Modes of thought and action can be changed in a relatively 
short period through education, if energy and conviction back 
a widespread and determined effort. The Nazis ampiy demon- 
strated that fact between 1933 and 1939. The task of develop- 
ing a generation of citizens well informed on domestic and inter- 
national problems, with a deep sense of social responsibility is 
not beyond hope of achievement. With the greatest educational 
system the world has ever seen, the United States has a unique 
opportunity to demonstrate what can and should be done. It is 
the greatest challenge that has faced our generation. Have we 
the vision, the courage, and the intelligence to meet it? 

T believe we have. The colleges and universities should lead 
the way. 











THE DREAMS OF YOUTH 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SOME fifteen years ago the death of Dwight Morrow cut short 

a brilliant record of service to the nation. He was a man 
who was very small in stature, careless about his dress and untidy 
in personal appearance and he had come up in the world out of 
poverty and obscurity. Nevertheless, he became a leading men- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, he was offered the 
presidency of Amherst and of Yale, he served as our Ambassador 
to Mexico during a particularly critical period and at the time 
of his death he was a United States Senator from the State of 
New Jersey. 

When Dwight Morrow was earning his way through Amherst 
and borrowing from relatives the funds he could not earn, he 
impressed everyone by his excellent scholarship and the unusual 
qualities of his mind and character, but even so, there was little 
to suggest the place of eminence he was later to attain. Appar- 
ently, however, the Amherst College of that day like your college 
here at Frederick was friendly to ambitious dreams. And so the 
undergraduates of Amherst of his day were all dreaming great 
dreams. Harlan Fiske Stone was there, dreaming of a career 
in law that later carried him to the place of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Calvin Coolidge was there, dreaming of public 
service which later was to bring him to the presidency of the 
United States. And in that same class Dwight Morrow was 
dreaming too. When he came to the close of his college course 
in 1895 and was elected class orator, he chose as his theme, ‘‘The 
Dreams of Youth,’’ and told his classmates and friends, ‘‘God 
pity that one who has persuaded himself that his dream was false! 
The ideal must be true and eternal. It can never be shattered. 
We may forget it; we may barter away for dross that which is 
priceless, but whatever our weakness, the Dream is true. . . . If 
we can but carry away this truth, the scoff of the cynic means 
nothing. Let them scornfully say, ‘The Dreamer Cometh!’ 

Nore: Commencement Address, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, June 
9, 1946. 
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With the sobered confidence of youth, with all the humility of 
manhood, we can answer in the very words of cynicism, ‘We 
shall see what will come of his dreams.’ ”’ 

In Dwight Morrow’s case public recognition and distinguished 
service came from his dreams—and it can be questioned, I think, 
whether there would have been the same measure of greatness 
in his life apart from the greatness of his dreams. ‘‘A man’s 
reach must exceed his grasp,’’ says Browning. ‘‘The aim, if 
reached or not, makes great the life.’’ 

As Shaemus O’Sheel has written : 

He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouthing of words 


he scorns ; 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from eternal arches, 

And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing and golden ear. 

Hood College was built by dreams. The lives of its students 
and alumnae are sustained by faith in dreams. And America, 
more than any country in the world, is a land of dreams and their 
fulfillment. There were dreams that the wilderness could be sub- 
dued, that a democratic government could be established, that we 
could put an end to slavery, that a class-less society could be 
created, that a free school system could be founded, that science 
could harness the power of water and coal and oil and lift the 
burden of physical toil from the shoulders of men. Not all of 
our dreams have come to pass, but it is true nevertheless that 
we have been doing in America what has never been done before 
by any other land in all the long history of the world. 

From the headlines in our newspapers and the conversations 
in our homes a visitor to the United States would get a very un- 
flattering report on our country. Racial and religious tensions 
seem almost at the breaking point. Greed, selfishness and short- 
sightedness characterize both consumer and producer, both farmer 
and factory worker. Manufacturers seem interested only in 
profits and labor only in feather bedding, organized slow downs, 
wildeat strikes, national paralysis of industry, and higher and 
higher wages for less and less work. There has been a notable 
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loss in respect for state and federal laws and black market opera- 
tions have become a national scandal. On the international front 
our representatives seem forced to play the outmoded game of 
power politics and spheres of influence. Everywhere one notes 
the same abandonment of idealism, the same return to a policy 
of avarice and selfish interest that we called a ‘‘return to nor- 
maley’’ after World WarI. It isasorry picture but fortunately 
it is not the whole picture. 

This is still the greatest nation on the face of the earth. It is 
still a nation essentially sound in health. Its wealth and its 
power are unequaled, and its greatest days are still ahead. 

The Commencement of an American college is a time to look 
at life in true perspective. And since there is so much talk of 
disunity, discontent, failure and frustration, I should like to 
direct your attention to the larger canvas of history and consider 
the familiar but neglected story of the dreams that have shaped 
the growth and progress of our native land. 

There have been four great turning points in western civiliza- 
tion, four great dreams of human freedom, and America has been 
strongly influenced by each of them. The first was the Renais- 
sance with its dream of the emancipation of the mind from the 
slavery of ignorance and superstition. In the beginning this 
was a dream only for the privileged and the rich. Few thought 
the day would come when all men would feel the liberating touch 
of learning. Few dreamed of public schools for rich and poor 
alike. Nevertheless as the great classics of early Greece were 
discovered they ran in men’s heads like a fever and turned the 
old world upside down. 

For all the significance of this Renaissance dream of enlight- 
enment and intellectual freedom it has required hundreds of 
years for its fulfillment. Only in the past thirty years has a 
high school education been possible for the majority of our Amer- 
ican youth. Only now are we thinking of post-high school train- 
ing for most of our young people. As a nation we shall need 
to spend much more than we are now spending for education be- 
fore we can say that the full meaning of the dream of intellectual 
freedom has been achieved in America. But we do see the causal 
relationship between education for freedom and the democratic 
form of government. And we know that it will be a long time 
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before the educational goals we take for granted can be ap- 
proached by the rest of the world. 

We are beginning to understand the importance to the nation 
of a high level of education. More than any other factor it has 
enabled us to win the war. Back of the incredible record of our 
industrial production were the schools of engineering and the 
departments of science of the American college. Back of the new 
weapons that speeded the victory were the resources of research 
and invention drawn from our universities. Back of the ninety- 
day wonders that manned our Navy and the courageous and 
resourceful youth that distinguished our armies were the public 
schools and the colleges supplying an unfailing stream of trained 
intelligence. In modern warfare, a high level of education pro- 
vides strength beyond price. American science and technology, 
the fruits of higher learning, provided the margin between 
victory and defeat. 

We recognize, moreover, that if education is important in war 
it is still more important in peace. It is our best insurance 
_ against dictatorship, our greatest safeguard against racial strife 

and political revolution. It is our only weapon against ignorance 
and prejudice. It holds the promise of technical and scientific 
advance on which rests our standard of living. It brings the 
civilizing influence of the humanities and the long-needed truth 
of the social sciences. It is the cornerstone of all essential free- 
doms. It builds bridges of understanding between nations. It 
undergirds the international agencies that make for world organi- 
zation. It is our one best hope for peace. 

Universal education is the most important idea that has 
emerged in western civilization. Yet what is now a mighty force 
—and especially here in America—began as a dream of a few elite 
in the Renaissance of the Thirteenth Century. 

The second turning point of modern western history was the 
Reformation, a second dream of freedom. The Reformation has 
different meanings for different religious groups but as Ameri- 
cans studying our Constitution we see it first as the separation of 
Church and State and the freedom of religion from the domina- 
tion and contamination of the State. Religion to be holy must 
be free. It must me independent of the politician and the State. 

As Protestants we also view the Reformation as a revolt against 
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totalitarianism in religion. Here was a dream of the emancipa- 
tion of the spirit from the tyranny of centralized authority. It 
grew out of the conviction of men that the human spirit is entitled 
to the same freedom as the mind. Everyone should enjoy the 
freedom to worship as his conscience dictates. Nothing should 
stand between Man and God. Everyone should participate in 
the quest for truth in religion as in the quest for truth in art, 
literature, science or politics. Free men and women do not like 
totalitarianism in any form. 

The dream of the Reformation has been achieved more com- 
pletely here than in most lands. Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
are all alike free from the paralyzing touch of a state church. 
There is no persecution here of any minority religious group. 
There is no clerical political party—no unholy alliance of Church 
and State. Nor has religion suffered as a result of its freedom. 
To the contrary, it has remained pure and unsullied and can 
therefore speak with unmatched authority on the great moral and 
religious issues of our time. 

Let us remember the strides we have taken in religious tolerance 
before taking too seriously the talk about religious hatred and 
tension. Those with long memories cannot help but be impressed 
by the distance we have traveled toward the fulfillment of the 
Reformation dream. 

The third turning point of the modern world was the French 
and American Revolution. Like the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation it was another dream of freedom. As every man is 
entitled to the freedom of the mind and of the spirit, so is he 
entitled to political freedom. As all men and women stand on 
the same ground in the sight of God so the lowest peasant is 
entitled to the same political freedom as the richest prince. The 
American Revolution, like the French, grew out of the recognition 
of the value of the individual, the priceless dignity and worth 
of every man. 

On the great seal found on every dollar bill are the words, 
Novus Ordo Seclorum, which, as you Latin students know, means 
‘*A New Order of the Ages.’’ That is precisely what it started 
out to be. As Washington remarks in Maxwell Anderson’s play 
‘*Valley Forge,’’ ‘‘We are followers of a dream, a dream that 
men shall bear no burdens save of their own choosing, shall wals 
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upright, masterless, doff a hat to none, and choose their gods! 
It’s destined to win, this dream, weak though we are. Even if 
we should fail, it’s destined to win.’’ 

I have thought many times of that last statement as we con- 
tinue to move toward democracy in race and industrial relations : 
‘‘Byven if we should fail, it’s destined to win!’’ 

We have made astonishing progress in America toward the 
fulfilment of the dream of equal civic opportunity and equal 
civic responsibility. But American democracy is still in process 
of development ; it is not a finished product. We are still engaged 
in building a classless society, still engaged in the task of applying 
the principles of democracy to the problems of industry and race. 
Let’s not be too impatient or too critical of our progress. For all 
our grumbling we are moving ahead. Others may imitate us. 
Many still criticize our so-called democracy. But the verdict of 
history supports the motto on the Great Seal. It is indeed ‘‘The 
New Order of the Ages.’’ 

The fourth turning point of western history was, of course, the 
industrial revolution. In retrospect we understand this as a 
dream of freedom from the slavery of burdensome and unneces- 
sary toil. It is the age-old dream of economic freedom. Poverty 
may be inevitable in Asia—at least for a time—but it is not 
necessary in America. It has no place in our new world of science 
and machines. Fred Henderson points out in his ‘‘Economic 
Consequences of Power Production’’ that ‘‘ without any further 
increase in our knowledge of power and of technical processes 
or of our available materials, we could multiply production ten 
times over if the needs of the would were permitted to express 
themselves in effective demand.’’ Even before the release of 
atomic power, Sir Arthur Salter remarked : ‘‘We have now, for 
the first time in human history, all the material resources and the 
human skill needed to provide both the necessities and comforts 
of life to the whole of the world’s population.”’ 

If we will apply ourselves to the problem we can make good 
wages universal and can provide employment for all who seek it. 
We can do more than that: we can make an end of soil erosion, 
dust storms, drought and floods, we can make modern medicine 
and hospitalization available to all people, we can stamp out 
slums and make our cities beautiful, and we can have a new world, 
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blessed beyond anything we now know, with both the materia] 
and spiritual things that make man’s life abundant. That is the 
new frontier in America. Some day, with America’s help and 
leadership, it will also be the hope of other lands. 

I have but one word of caution here. Do not let anyone tel] 
you that the other dreams—of intellectual freedom, of spiritual 
freedom, of political freedom—must be surrendered to purchase 
economic security. The great dreams of freedom belong together. 
They stand or fall together. 

Nevertheless there is both a logical and temporal sequence in 
the achievement of these freedoms. Here in the United States we 
have given primary attention to education and political freedom. 
With citizens prepared for freedom through education we are 
steadily raising the standard of living and removing the causes 
of economic insecurity. If, however, we should be stupid enough 
to dream only of security or to aim at security at any cost we 
shall find the price too high. Totalitarian governments, whether 
communist or fascist, win their converts by the appeal of security. 
Democratic governments can and do achieve much higher stand- 
ards of living than dictatorships but. the source of their strength 
is the freedom of the mind, the freedom of the spirit and the self- 
rule of free citizens. 

We do not minimize the importance of economic security when 
we call attention to the other freedoms. We may indeed be point- 
ing to the one safe road to economic freedom. But in the crisis 
of our age we must put first things first. Our problems today 
are moral and intellectual as well as economic. We are richer 
than any nation in history—but our greatness as a people is not 
determined by money or power. It is measured by our enlighten- 
ment, our reliance on the things of the spirit, our moral values, 
and our skill in self-government. It is not an accident that the 
famous Ordinance of 1787, setting up the Northwest Territory 
referred first to religion, second to morality and third to knowl- 
edge. This is a true order of values. Like Samson of old, our 
strength shall depart from us if we lose the source of our power. 

If we understand this we shall not underestimate the vitality 
and value of democratic government. We are apologetic too often 
about the imperfections of America. We have no adequate appre- 
ciation of the efficiency and productive power of our system of 
free enterprise. We have no clear understanding of the moral 
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force of democracy. We sense but dimly the unparalleled wealth 
and strength of our resources as a nation. We habitually under- 
value our inheritance of liberty, opportunity and responsibility. 

I have spoken of four great turning points in history—four 
dreams of freedom that have helped to shape the progress of 
America. Each is a dream from the past that required time for 
fulfillment and patience for those who dreamed. Each of the 
dreams has been realized to a remarkable degree on the North 
American continent. Each of the dreams is a part of the Amer- 
ican heritage and thus should be cherished, defended and ad- 
vanced. 

One dream I have omitted—the timeless dream of peace. There 
are many who believe that Western civilization has reached 
another turning point and that here in our own time we can 
lay the foundations of world government and an enduring peace. 
What will the United States do to achieve this dream? Will this, 
too, become a part of the glory of America? Or will man’s talent 
for destruction be the end of man? 

It is too early to say, but we know that this is the major prob- 
lem of our generation. Here is a new eall for service and sacri- 
fice, a new summons to idealism and moral courage. Here is an 
opportunity no graduate of Hood should miss for clear, candid 
and intrepid thinking. Here is a goal worthy of our unfailing 
devotion. 

William the Silent once wrote these noble words: ‘‘It is not 
necessary to hope in order to undertake, or to succeed in order 
to persevere.’” This is good counsel—but as you leave these 
college halls for a new and larger life, it will do no harm to take 
faith and hope with you and to believe in the truth of your 
dreams. Let me repeat again the words of Dwight Morrow, ‘‘God 
pity that one who has persuaded himself that his dream was 
false! The ideal must be true and eternal. It can never be 
shattered. We may forget it; we may barter away for dross that 
which is priceless, but whatever our weakness, the Dream is true. 
If we can but carry away this truth, the scoff of the cynic means 
nothing. Let them scornfully say, ‘The Dreamer Cometh!’ 
With the sobered confidence of youth, with all the humility of 
manhood, we can answer in the very words of cynicism, ‘We shall 
see what will come of his dreams.’ ’’ 





THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
COLLEGES TODAY 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 
Dean, New York UNIversiry LAw ScHOooL 


THE mark of an educated man, one of our great professors used 

to tell his classes, is the ability to act on the basis of all the 
available evidence at the moment when action is indicated. Ray. 
mond Dodge delighted to explore the difficulties of this seemingly 
simple test. He would draw attention to the tendency of chil- 
dren, of the illiterate, of even college men under stress of strong 
emotion to act impulsively, without weighing the facts pro and 
con. Nor did he spare the habit of the ultra-intellectual, espe- 
cially the professorial, mind to postpone the moment of decision 
even though the need for action was obvious to all. He would 
dwell on the difficulties of analyzing and of weighing evidence, 
on the brain sweat that was involved in the process of reaching 
a decision, and finally, on the intellectual joy of solving a 
troublesome problem of life rationally. 

It is in this spirit of intelligent inquiry that I desire to discuss 
with the members of the graduating class in particular what I 
believe to be the most important question of the day. When I 
say that I am addressing you in particular, gentlemen of the 
graduating class, I intend no flattery. I am merely recognizing 
obvious facts. You have not only sailed the seven seas and 
fought for your country on three continents, yon have not only 
experienced, in a way we hope American youth will never again 
be called upon to do, the heights and depths of human emotion, 
but by reason of your experience abroad you have had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to view our country and its civilization 
in perspective, in comparison with other ways of life. Your 
judgment on the great issues of the day is therefore entitled to 
a weight in the tribunal of truth that would not ordinarily be 
accorded to college undergraduates. You have, moreover, a tre- 
mendous personal stake in obtaining the correct answer to the 
question: What is the primary responsibility of our colleges 
today ? 

Note: Commencement address given June 23, 1946, at Wesleyan University 
of whose Board of Trustees Dr. Vanderbilt is Chairman. 
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At first blush, this may seem to you an insignificant inquiry in 
a world aflame, a question, moreover, of little consequence to you 
who are leaving college today. Most people, I know, are far 
more concerned with the atomic bomb; they are praying that 
ways and means may be found of controlling it. While they are 
worrying and praying, a rocket has been perfected ut Dayton to 
the point where it will fly 800 miles—four times as far as the 
greatest bomb produced by the Germans up to the end of the 
war—at a speed of 3,600 miles an hour and with an accuracy 
limitation of a half mile. The scientists at Dayton assure us that 
within ten years greater missiles will be produced with the same 
speed and accuracy limitation as now but with a range of 3,000 
miles. These rockets, moreover, are equipped with devices so 
sensitive to heat that they will point to a match lighted 20 feet 
away. Why worry about the atomic bomb in the age of the 
rocket? Truly from the point of view of communication, of 
transportation and, worst of all, of destruction, we are living in 
One World. 

While our One World has been shrinking in time and space, 
we have had to move on most reluctantly into a greatly expanded 
new One World of many nations. Instead of two neighbors, one 
to the north, the other to the south of us, we find ourselves obliged 
to get along with many nations, with widely varying civilizations 
and with conflicting temperaments and ambitions. Are we well 
equipped to do this? To be specific, how many people in this 
country do you suppose are really acquainted with the thoughts 
and emotions and ambitions of Russia and China, of India and 
of all of South America? How many Americans, for that matter, 
are really versed in our own foreign policy or familiar with our 
diplomatic history? How many know the rules of the game that 
govern the conduct of the nations with each other, the rules we 
eall International Law? If your answer to all of these questions 
is less than 1/100 of one per cent, as I believe it must be, I then 
ask you how can our public officials, even granting they have full 
knowledge of all these things, move forward in the determination 
of our foreign relations without the support of an intelligent 
public opinion? How can our college graduates become the lead- 
ers of public opinion if our colleges fail either to teach these sub- 
jects or to stress their importance in the public welfare? 
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These are not matters, I submit, that may be postponed to a 
more convenient season, while we pursue more delightful studies 
and diversions. Decisions are being made now that will affect 
the peace and welfare of the people of the world for generations 
to come. In a democracy sound decisions must depend ulti- 
mately upon sound public opinion. Sound public opinion ean 
emanate only from enlightened citizens. Is it not erystal clear 
that every college worthy of the name must teach American for. 
eign policy and its history, must teach the Russian and the Chi- 
nese language and civilization, and in teaching Spanish must 
emphasize the life and civilization of Central and South America? 
And if we are to get along with our neighbors must not all foreign 
languages be taught primarily as tongues and not as writings?! 
It would be a bit difficult to get along with our next door neighbor 
if we could only communicate with him on a slate. We would 
have a very hard time finding out in that crude, slow way just 
what he was really thinking. Yet that is precisely what we have 
been doing for generations in much of our teaching of foreign 
language by our undue reliance on the written page. We must 
give our students much more than the literature of these alien 
lands; we must bring them into intimate contact with the mind 
and heart, the life and the civilization of which the literature, 
to be sure, is a splendid part, if we are to hope to live as neigh- 
bors with the inhabitants of these strange lands. Knowledge is 
the only antidote for intolerance. 

Our difficulties, and accordingly the shortcomings of the college 
curriculum of today, however, are not confined to foreign affairs 
alone. At home we are torn asunder by the strife of labor and 
industry, with government paying little heed to the interests of 
the average citizen. There are, moreover, many in our midst, 
who while insisting on remaining with us, decry our democratic 
representative ideals of government and our faith in the Bill of 
Rights. They take delight in comparing the obvious defects of 
democracy in practice with the paper virtues of their favorite 
ideologies. Troublesome and even sinister though these prob- 
lems may be, they can be readily cured once we prepare to face 
the root difficulty of American public life—a lack of interest in, 
yes, even a positive distaste for, our responsibilities as citizens. 

In 1938, 38,000,000 people voted for members of Congress. 
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Four years later, in 1942, eleven months after Pearl Harbor, 
when we knew we were in for the fight of our lives, the number 
of people who voted for members of the Congress that was to 
control the conduct of the war fell from 38,000,000 to 28,000,000, 
a sheer drop of 10,000,000, a total vote of only 54% of the eligible 
voters. In the presidential election of 1944, moreover, 5,000,000 
less people voted than in 1940. If the same rate of decrease con- 
tinues in the Congressional elections of this year, the Congress 
of the United States will represent a minority of the eligible 
voters of the country. This in a democracy will constitute gov- 
ernment by default. The people will have abdicated. 

The fact that so many of our citizens are not interested in their 
government is serious but the causes of their lack of interest are 
even more alarming. In a reliable poll conducted recently there 
was submitted the question, ‘‘ Would you be willing to have your 
son enter politics?’’ Sixty-nine per cent of the people responded 
that they would not. To a second question, ‘‘Do you believe a 
man can go into politics and remain honest?’’, 50% responded 
that they did not believe it was possible. Now, I do not believe 
that 50% of our politicians are dishonest, but I do submit to you 
that the fact that 50% of our people think so and that 69% of 
them are unwilling to have their sons enter polities, is cause for 
grave concern. 

Lest we smugly think that our educated classes have higher 
civic ideals than the average citizen, let me refer to a study made 
by Fortune a few years ago of the alumni of twelve of our most 
distinguished preparatory schools. Out of their 67,000 graduates 
these schools have produced but 27 United States senators, one 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court and one 
president. Shortly after this study appeared, the head of a 
prominent New England college in a speech at one of the very 
schools in question attempted to justify this deplorable lack of 
interest in public life by saying that politics in the United States 
was such a dirty game that no gentleman could afford to become 
mired in it. He neglected to mention the only alternative 
to what he called a ‘‘dirty game’’—a world-wide cataclysm every 
quarter century involving the sacrifice of our best blood and the 
undermining of our civilization. 

The result of this neglect of responsibility for government by 
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our educated citizens is reflected in a study made not so long ago 
of the membership of the county committees of the two great 
political parties in thirty cities of New York State, New York 
City being excluded by reason of its peculiar problems. In these 
thirty cities 63% of the district leaders had not gone beyond 
grammar school. Only 11% were college men and women—and 
college men and women were defined for the purposes of this 
survey as including anyone who ever went to college, whether 
he graduated or not and whether the institution was a college 
of liberal arts or a veterinary school. I am far from frowning 
on the leaders who never went beyond grammar school. Many 
of them, I am sure from experience, are honest and capable. I 
am simply pointing out that it is evident that the graduates of 
our colleges have not been sustaining the burden of public lead- 
ership, either at the top or at the bottom of the political ladder. 

Statistics, however, disclose but a part of the full picture. 
Let me illustrate what I have in mind by two incidents drawn 
from a distance of 3,000 miles so as to avoid any implications of 
domestic politics. First, let me remind you that many months 
before the war a young man named Lindbergh returned from 
Germany to England, where he was then living, and informed 
the English people that he had seen in Germany between thirty- 
five and forty thousand war planes. The English people knew 
that Lindbergh knew war planes when he saw them but they 
didn’t want to hear about them. They rewarded him for his 
advice by practically driving him out of the country. Worse 
than indifference, then, is an unwillingness to face facts when 
you see them. 

There is something that is even worse than a refusal to face the 
facts. It is actually seeing the facts and knowing their meaning 
and yet being the victim of that peculiar paralysis of the will 
which makes one utterly. unable to act on those facts. I had an 
experience in February, 1938, just about a year and a half before 
the outbreak of the European War, that will stick in my memory 
forever. The day I read in the papers that Anthony Eden had 
resigned in protest against the appeasement policies of Neville 
Chamberlain, I had lunch with the judges of the House of Lords, 
the highest court in England. One of the judges asked me what 
part of the United States I came from. I told him New Jersey. 
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He was very curious to know how many Indians there were in 
New Jersey. I told him there were none. He then made this 
significant statement: ‘‘When I was a lad, England was the 
center of civilization and America was on the frontier; today 
America is the center of civilization and we here in England have 
nothing between us and the barbarians besides the Scandinavian 
countries, the Low Countries and France.’’ I inquired, as one 
will, what was being done about it, and he said, ‘‘Nothing; noth- 
ing can be done about it because the men who are in power are 
suffering from paralysis of the will, and besides the people want 
peace.’’? That, mind you, was a year and a half before the out- 
break of war. 

Why do I mention these things now? Simply because every- 
one who reads the morning newspaper can see once more the dan- 
gerous results of ignorance, of refusal to face the facts, and of 
paralysis of the will. When you consider the neglect, the indif- 
ference and the contempt of our citizens for government, the 
wonder is not that it works so poorly at times but that it works 
at all. All this can be remedied only by an enlightened public 
opinion and sound political leadership. For such public opinion 
and such political leadership the colleges in a democracy, I sub- 
mit, are primarily responsible at all times and above all in a 
period of world crisis. 

The plain but unpalatable truth is that it was the failure of 
the colleges of the democratic countries in the period between the 
two wars to face the facts and to train their students as citizens 
and to inspire them to become the political leaders of tomorrow, 
that was a great cause of our unpreparedness for war, if not, 
indeed, itself a cause of war. It is the plain but unpalatable 
truth that our colleges today, in spite of the lessons of a quarter 
century are still failing to recognize their primary responsibili- 
ties. In the plethora of books and reports on higher education, 
you will not find a single one that puts training for citizenship 
and for active participation in government first. Instead we are 
treated to debates on the relative merits of liberal education as 
preparation for the good life, and of vocational training as a 
step toward a good job, each side failing to see that if we cannot 
make the complicated machinery of a democratic representative 
government work, neither the good life nor the good job will 
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survive. If our public leaders are to be trained—and nothing 
could be more apparent today than the necessity for such train- 
ing—where should they be trained if not in our colleges? Cer. 
tainly, we cannot expect the public schools to do it for their im- 
mature students; certainly we cannot expect the professional 
schools, already carrying staggering burdens, to do it. Mani- 
festly, it must be the primary concern of the colleges today. 

Once you accept this inescapable fact that it is the funda- 
mental obligation of the college to prepare all its students for 
citizenship and the best of them for leadership in public life, the 
effect on the curriculum is startling. Public speaking and debat- 
ing become subjects of primary importance, for in a democracy 
much depends upon free discussion. Quite apart from problems 
of citizenship, it has always seemed odd for a college to insist on 
swimming as a prerequisite to graduation, and not on speaking. 
One swims only an infinitesimal part of the time that one talks. 

Intelligent discussion, effective speaking, fair appraisal of the 
arguments of others depend on the student’s knowledge of how 
to assemble his evidence, to weigh it and organize it. He must 
know the ways of thinking—and its pitfalls. He must know the 
methods by which truth is pursued in the natural sciences, in the 
social sciences, in history, in the courts and in the everyday walks 
of life. 

He must know the forces which have made our civilization what 
it is—Judea, Greece, Rome, Florence, Venice and England—but 
he must also know the more unfamiliar civilizations with which 
we must live and cope. He must know the strange things which 
go on in the dark caverns of the human mind, particularly during 
times of stress and make possible a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin, 
yes, a Huey Long, and the petty dictators we call city bosses, who 
all too often exercise a controlling influence in nominating our 
highest officials. He must understand our own civilization and 
its economic, social, and governmental problems. He must learn 
a broad tolerance from philosophy and religion, but philosophy 
and religion must also teach him that there are things worth 
fighting for. He must realize that he is preparing for a career 
that is not vague or remote, but which deals with the here and 
now, and while he will not neglect history, literature, music and 
the fine arts for fear of peril to his sanity and his sense of per- 
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spective, he will not in these turbulent times regard them as an 
end in themselves. Rather will he say with Sir Philip Sidney : 


To what purpose should our thoughts be directed to vari- 

ous kinds of knowledge, unless room be afforded for putting 

it in practice, so that public advantage may be the result? 
With this approach his interest in his studies will be as definite 
and, if you please, as professional and therefore as effective as 
if he were pursuing chemistry or engineering or law. 

One question remains—the mark of an educated man is the 
ability to act on the basis of all the available evidence at the 
moment when action is indicated—I ask you gentlemen of the 
graduating class, on the basis of your experience abroad, on the 
basis of what you have seen at home, on the basis of what you 
read in your daily newspapers, and on the basis of the unusual 
experience and maturity of the students who are clamoring for 
admission to our college halls, is it not the time for the colleges 
to assume responsibility for their primary function of training 
citizens and developing leaders now? 











THE BREAK IN LIBERALISM 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 
PRESIDENT, KENYON COLLEGE 


IN 1942 the president of the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. Ray- 

mond B. Fosdick, said, ‘‘History shows that it is possible to 
lose a civilization even while armies and navies are triumphant.” 
The test of the armies and navies is past and the test of civiliza- 
tion is upon us. It confronts our country, now tempted to grow 
fat while the world starves; it confronts us in the large political, 
social, and international terms with which our delegates at Paris 
and New York must cope; it confronts the graduates of 1946 in 
intimate and philosophical terms, and it is of these that I shall 
speak. 

Mr. Fosdick in 1942 described universities and colleges: ‘‘ As 
in Europe, so here at home,”’ he said, ‘‘liberal education has been 
discarded for the duration. Our universities are now instru- 
mentalities of total war. Technology is left as the one subject 
which must be taught. History, economies, literature, philosophy 
—the whole range of the social sciences and the humanistic studies 
—have been crowded out of the picture by the pressure of higher 
priorities. Our young men are not to be trained in liberal under- 
standing; they must be made into soldiers. Of necessity, their 
education must be an education in violence. Their participation 
in the cultural and social heritage of civilization is adjourned. 
For the time being, at least, their generation may not share in the 
humane tradition on which alone the building of a worth-while 
future depends.”’ 

In these sentences, civilization, liberal education, liberal under- 
standing, and humane tradition are associated or equated. They 
are, of course, variously defined and often loosely pronounced 
without any definition at all. For our purpose let us assume 
that they connote the maximum of freedom that is workable and 
can be sustained. Freedom is popularly regarded as a negative 
thing—freedom from something, liberty being the absence of 
restraint. Henry Mencken said that most people thought to be 

Note: Commencement Address delivered at Haverford College, June 8, 
1946. 
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liberated are not free at all, but merely unbuttoned. And the 
notion persists that the most liberal is the least inhibited—among 
colleges, that the freest are those with the fewest requirements 
and examinations, in politics, that the most liberal action is the 
least checked. As if American government were the will, or even 
the whim of the majority. It is, of course, no such thing, but 
rather, the will of the majority tempered by justice. Justice 
constitutes the positive side of liberalism, which is, in fact, an 
order. It is this positive side of freedom which makes it workable 
and able to be sustained. 

Liberalism is an order. Against it in deadly enmity stand the 
imposed orders of empire, of the ruling class, be it plebeian or 
patrician, of the authoritarian church or the authoritarian state. 
In the war liberalism was pitted against the vaunted New Order 
for Europe and the Greater East-Asia Co-Prosperity sphere. It 
is true that the issues of the war were not so clear as we should 
have liked, that other empires opposed the imperialism of Ger- 
many and Japan. But so far as we can tell, what liberalism 
existed in the world was on one side of the conflict, and its op- 
posite on the other. Liberalism is an order designed to keep the 
peace. Unlike these other orders it cannot be imposed. The 
occupation troops cannot plant it, telling the defeated to be lib- 
eral or be hanged. It can be discovered; if communicated from 
one man to another, its only means of transfer is emulation. 

Built upon liberalism itself are opposing parties, Left and 
Right, Democratic and Republican, Whig and Tory, Capitalist 
and Socialist: the liberalism of which I speak lies deeper than 
party and has been expressed in each one of these. The New 
York Times commenting on the current French elections remarked 
a difference between the underlying liberalism and the program 
by which a party may give it expression. There is, said the Times, 
‘a new balance of political power in Europe, in which rival 
forces no longer divide along the traditional lines of right or left, 
capitalist or socialist, but along new lines which put the defenders 
of Europe’s spiritual traditions based on liberty on one side and 
the exponents of the totalitarian state on the other. The popular 
Republicans . . . are quite socialistic in their practical proposals 
for the nationalization of big industries, but they derive their 
main strength from a spiritual revival which seeks peace and 
stability in the fundamental value of the past if not in its forms.’’ 
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Being both an order and the denial of some restraints, liberal- 
ism stands on a paradox, which is well stated in the now-famous 
Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society. Free. 
dom, say the Harvard scholars, means submission—submission 
to certain truths. ‘‘These are truths,’’ they say, ‘‘which none 
ean be free to ignore.’’ Liberalism in education, they say, is 
different from education in liberalism, which ‘‘has a pattern of 
its own.”’ 

Liberalism has a pattern of its own. As the report progresses 
we read that in the opinion of its authors there lies at the center 
of human experience when most accurately examined a norm or 
standard of human life, a set of values commonly known and 
understood, or at least approached by thoughtful men, and against 
which all new problems and actions may be judged. The com- 
mittee quotes Mencius, Plato, and a modern writer, Stephen 
Pepper, in exposition of this proposition, and then comments: 


Man, these agree, has his norm, and the account of edu- 
cation which we are giving here agrees, too, without, however, 
professing to give an adequate statement of the norm. The 
apprehension of the norm—by approximation to it—is edu- 
cation itself, which is thus its own aim. 


Professor Karl Jaspers, inaugurating the medical courses at 
Heidelberg last summer, referred as follows to the norm: he said, 
‘‘the physician . . . must never lose the consciousness of the 
inexhaustible mystery of each individual. .. .’’ 

This inexhaustibility is the veil which screens the hidden and 
the real man from being completely apprehended by science. 

Hence there belongs to humanity a picture of man that, over 
and above what is knowable, envisages what man is and may 
become. To the formation of this picture all the faculties of a 
university have to make their contribution. This picture in its 
full range provides for everyone, and above all for the physician, 
the setting which gives meaning to all special knowledge and skill. 
The picture of man has been in a very wide degree lost and espe- 
cially in large parts of medical literature has become submerged. 
There is no true picture of man apart from God. Our task is to 
recover the true picture of man. 

What has been interrupted by the war is the systematic quest 
by the young of the picture of man or the norm or the underlying 
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pattern and of how it may be sought. How thorough was the 
preak in this study you could not guess by looking at Haverford 
College and the few other colleges where some men even during 
the war managed to instruct themselves in the long study of the 
nature of justice and of what may be called valuable and the 
study of how to distinguish it from its popular parody. But 
reflect that such pursuits of the young came to an end in Ger- 
many and Italy before 1935, in France, Britain, and the Low 
Countries by 1939, and for most young men and not a few young 
women in America in 1942. 

The war was bad, through and through bad, bad for every one. 
But its effect on liberalism could be turned into good. To begin 
with, millions of young people who were apathetic to the needs 
of freedom made its defense their business and in the ordeal 
learned what only brave men can learn about evil and oppres- 
sion, learned, in short, the hard moral basis of liberalism itself 
and learned the abiding fact that there are forces always at work 
in the human breast to destroy or overcome it. Thus, hard re- 
flection upon the war may lead your generation to state clearly 
for yourselves the foundations of liberalism. 

Another good which could be made of the war lies in the fact 
that many modern manifestations of liberalism before the war 
were weak or ineffectual, and the war destroyed them. When in 
1938 Mussolini called the democracies decadent, not a few British, 
French and Americans believed him. Consider the revolutions 
between the last two wars. Liberalism made a feeble try for a 
few months in Russia and lost. For a few years it struggled to 
establish itself in Germany ; for less than that in Italy and Spain. 
In France it was so weakened within that it went down, and how 
near it came to extinction in Britain and America we shall never 
know. 

With characteristic realism a Londoner said to an American in 
1939: ‘‘If war comes it will be terrible for the city, but London 
needs to be rebuilt anyway.’’ That is political liberalism, an ex- 
pression, however faulty, of the liberal understanding and hu- 
mane tradition of which Mr. Fosdick spoke. The fact that the 
continuity of humane studies has been broken could prove a good 
thing if it should lead men to build a more durable liberalism. 
To the critical minds of your generation this constitutes the major 
challenge. 
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These are large considerations for world society and the Re. 
public; they have direct bearing on choices you soon will make. 
For if you propose to think your thoughts, write your books and 
essays, edit your newspapers, represent your constituencies in 
Congress, preach your sermons, teach your students, administer 
relief to the destitute, manage your businesses, and govern your 
communities in such a way that the pattern of liberalism will be 
better understood and more operative in the world, two forces 
will oppose you even in peace: the immediate necessity to do the 
technical work of the world, and the general disrepute of any 
other kind of work. 

The former confronts you tomorrow. What little knowledge 
you now have is needed, such is the intellectual poverty induced 
by the wartime eclipse of college studies, for important but limited 
technical tasks. For the past five years in Washington a girl got 
a job as a stenographer if she could distinguish a typewriter from 
a washing machine. You can get a job as a teacher somewhere 
tomorrow if you can read and count. There are, presumably, 
young people in the world who know less than you do, and you 
could teach them. The foreign service wants you, if you’ll take 
an accelerated course—the foreign services of the government and 
of business. The relief of famine needs you if you have a very 
little equipment for the job. Technical tasks related to industry 
and scientific research are begging for college graduates. Almost 
all such jobs for the young men are primarily technical ; that is, 
they constitute the application of a technique and the minimum 
of critical judgment. You will be asked to work and not to think. 
It is true that you might speedily sense what is wrong with the 
management of the job you undertake, but you will be told to 
keep your critical judgment to yourself. But if in doing any of 
these tasks you neglect, though in silence, the development of 
your critical powers, you will prove of small use to liberalism. 

The second opponent of the liberal understanding is the general 
disrepute of all non-technical work. Here is the great enemy— 
not the technical work itself, but the disrepute of what is non- 
technical. One should not compain that most human energy 
goes into technical development—the effort to perform with 
greater efficiency the functions of engineering, transport, pro- 
visioning, government, and the like. Given humanity, these jobs 
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are given. But beneath them lies the never-to-be-neglected task 
of reasoning out and remembering why they should be done. The 
scientist, George Washington Carver, listened to a former student 
describe a new method of feeding hogs, ‘‘If you soak the grain,’’ 
said the student, ‘‘the hog can digest it in half the time.’’ Dr. 
Carver reflected on this and asked: ‘‘ What’s a hog’s time worth ?’’ 
Reminders of worth, the outcome not of little homespun epigrams, 
but of hard and long investigation of quality now enjoy little 
favor. 

It is surprising that this should be true after a war fought to 
preserve values. But here is the fact. You can see it, for ex- 
ample, in the current dispute about education. Some of the men 
who with great skill organized the mathematical and engineering 
genius of the war have been outlining the post-war education of 
the country. They have assumed that the intellectual problems 
of peace are similar to those of war, as similar, let us say, as 
ploughshares are to swords. So they have outlined the functions 
of peace and how to train men for these. Their plans are highly 
practical, everything is studied for an observed though immediate 
end. This is true not only of chemistry, but of literature, which 
turns out in the minds of these planners to be of value to lawyers, 
psychiatrists, parsons, and others whose jobs require them to 
manipulate men and women—and salesmen, who should first of 
all ‘‘make contacts,’’ and all those who, in the phrase of a mean 
little book, want to ‘‘ win friends and influence people.’’ 

These planners of American education regard your college days 
at Haverford as essentially vocational, pointing out that your 
fathers follow relatively few callings and that you will do the 
same. Let us admit the fact, they say, that students like your- 
selves came here, whether you knew it or not, to acquire the 
grounding or the veneer proper to your future profession. 

We can’t have it both ways; either college work is professional 
in underlying purpose or it is not. If it is professional, its special 
problems are those of better and better means to given ends. If 
it is not professional, its problems are to discover better-under- 
stood ends. One cannot go deeply into scholarship nor deeply 
into the life of our time without knowing that what the world 
needs and what learning seeks is the same: a better understanding 
of what are the aims or ends of what we do. What ought to be 
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sought in college is good for all men and useful to them, with 
slight changes in vocabulary, in any age. It is, to quote again 
the Harvard Report, ‘‘the common knowledge and common values 
on which a free society depends.’’ Thus the whole study in 
science, in social science, and in the humanities, is a pursuit of 
the same question: what is this nature with which we deal? Why 
are some sciences more central in the curriculum than others? 
Is it not because they bring the student more quickly to the place 
where he can pose the question concerning the nature of matter, 
of life, of physis itself? The humanities have been central for 
so many years because they lead deepest into the mystery of what 
we are and may be; their off-shoot, the social sciences, elaborate 
the question by asking: what are we when considered in groups, 
and what is the true nature of the groups? 

The humane tradition and the pattern of liberalism arose in 
history as a result of long and critical inquiry. At their center 
lies the complex idea of justice, which to find and apply in new 
places and times, has taxed the wisest and baffled most. No one 
thinker or judge discovered it. Mankind by hard living de- 
veloped it through centuries in Judea, the Orient, Greece, and 
the West. To know it in 1946 is to know history, ethics, theology, 
poetry, political and natural science. To know it is to be learned 
indeed, for pursuit of the idea of justice carries one not only deep 
into recorded human experience but out of reason altogether into 
beliefs. One could not hope to make that mighty idea available 
in his lifetime without pursuing it to where it starts, not as a 
proposition in the mind, but an assumption in the heart, the mys- 
terious and, from the logical viewpoint, the dogmatic assumption 
of the man of faith: every individual is precious—in the sight of 
men, in the sight of God. 

Liberal education may variously recount that final step from 
reason to faith; it may rest on varying faiths, some of them at 
odds with others. But I know no sample of liberalism in all the 
world which does not build up the things most important to be 


. known on some affirmation of what it is worth most to believe. 


The shrewdest reasoning we have, on clearing the ground of argu- 
ment, arrives at propositions such as these recent books or essays 
—The Faith of a Moralist ; The Faith of a Liberal; A Free Man’s 
Worship, What I Believe—credo, credimus. 
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If these things are true, it must be evident that liberal under- 
standing and the humane tradition rely on education in which 
vocational preparation is not the primary concern. The primary 
concern, indeed, must be the discovery of value. This being true, 
the arts and letters cannot be regarded primarily as means of 
relaxation, amusement, and escape, as the educational planners 
propose, nor as psychological technique for those who would en- 
slave them to monetary and immediately practical ends. Instead, 
they fall at the center of all the studies of value, being concerned 
altogether with it, and where they are highly serious, represent- 
ing the essential work of our life rather than its holiday. 

It may strike you as odd that at the end of your college days I 
talk about disputes whose conclusions will apply to future college 
students but not to you. I do so because in the long run liberal- 
ism will take its temper in large measure from the temper of 
college studies. I speak especially to you because you are so 
few. Furthermore, it is no exaggeration to say that the intel- 
lectual forces which will surround you in the next decade will 
drive you, if they can, away from whatever faith you may now 
hold in liberal education. They will drive you, if they can, from 
liberalism itself. I talk about college studies in the hope that 
you will confirm and enrich and enlarge whatever reasons you 
now have for faith in them. 

The illiberal activities of our lifetime are heady and fascinat- 
ing. They command some of the best brains and the mightiest 
power in the community. The liberal activities—those designed 
to find and show forth humane ideas, to reveal our nature to our- 
selves, to clarify, compare, and evaluate beliefs—the liberal tradi- 
tion in all ages has been submerged. [If let alone it has disap- 
peared, and never was this more likely than now. 

Illiberalism may wind up in an obvious Dachau, but so innocent 
is its face, you may pass it a hundred times, unrecognizing. The 
critical view of human values, and faith in their constancy, hardly 
appear on the street, if it is only the searcher and thinker, already 
endowed with imagination, who finds them. College has tried in 
spite of war and distraction to start you on the way of seeking 
always the critical values hidden in what we as man do and think 
and declare good. Your professors have started you off in dif- 
ferent ways: as scientists, humanists, men of affairs, but all with 
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a single hope, that your first concern will be always for the pat. 
tern of liberalism. 

In any decade the commencement speaker at a liberal college 
enjoys the great pleasure of commending to able and accomplished 
young men some of the elements of their lives to date which have 
proved most satisfactory: investigation, dispute, reading, reflec. 
tion, reasoning, and the clarification of refinement and affirmation 
of what they believe. Commencement is always a celebration of 
the joys of the mind and heart, of joys not completed, but destined 
to become richer and more rewarding as you mature. In this 
decade to cherish those riches, to forward that maturity bears 
added importance. 

Frequently in the centuries of the Old Testament and the first 
century of New Testament times the idea recurred that the nun. 
ber who could see and understand the ways of light are few. 
They were called God’s remnant. [If liberalism is to be restored 
in the middle-of our century, it will be done by a remnant, a 
small group of determined and intelligent men, a group pitifully 
small in Asia and Europe, a group much reduced in the United 
States. May you be numbered among them. You have made, 
it is true, only a beginning, and truly to be of use you must en- 
quire and learn and keep referring to that common faith on which 
liberalism rests. Upon this enquiry and learning and this re 
newal of faith depends more than in other years. If you pursue 
them well, you have before you the chance to bring order into 
our lives on terms which far from confining the human spirit will 
make it flourish everywhere. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE LOOKS AHEAD 


W. W. PETERS 
PRESIDENT, MCPHERSON COLLEGE 


HiGHER education in this country began with a church-related 

college, Harvard College, now Harvard University, which 
was founded in 1636. Since that time there has been a succession 
of colleges and universities of all types organized and developed 
in the United States, and according to figures from the Division 
of Higher Education in the United States Bureau of Education 
in Washington, there are approximately 700 colleges and uni- 
versities that have a direct relationship to some branch of the 
Christian Church. 

Many millions of dollars are invested in buildings, equipment, 
and endowments alone. This means that we have profound faith 
in the words of Horace Mann when he said, ‘‘I believe in the 
improvability of the human race by means of education.’’ It also 
means that we approve Thomas H. Briggs’ statement, ‘‘The pur- 
pose of education is to make the state a better place in which to 
live and a better place in which to earn a living.’’ 

Educational institutions exist to aid men and women to become 
intelligently and emotionally good, not smart or clever. Educa- 
tion is a process of producing growth of the whole individual for 
the whole of the good life. It is to produce men and women who 
have both knowledge and wisdom. It is a life process; one is 
never educated but is always in the process of being educated. 
Another way of stating the end of education is to say that it is 
the development of human beings to the highest excellence and 
usefulness of which they are capable. Education does not relieve 
one of the necessity of work. Education does not guarantee 
special favors and privileges. We do not buy education when we 
pay tuition, we pay for the privilege of educating ourselves. Col- 
leges exist for students, both for what they are and for what 
they may become. 

The contribution of the liberal arts college to American life is 
in a large way expressed by the positions of leadership held by 
its graduates. A careful study reveals the fact that while only 

Note: Founder’s Day Address delivered at Juniata College, April 17, 1946. 
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a small percentage of the white male youths of college age go to 
college, yet from this small minority have come a majority of our 
Presidents and Vice Presidents, nearly all of the Supreme Court 
Judges, nearly half of our National Senate, nearly one-third of 
our House of Representatives, nearly half of our lawyers, and 
a large percentage of our physicians, together with the great 
majority of the professors in our professional schools, and many 
of the editors of our leading newspapers and a large per cent of 
our architects and engineers. Practically all of our high school 
teachers and administrators are college graduates and an increas- 
ing number of the wives and mothers in our homes have college 
degrees. The tendency is for the higher professions to require 
more liberal arts education before specialization and the percent- 
age of leaders in business who are college graduates is on the 
increase. More than seventy-five per cent of the Protestant min- 
isters and missionaries come from the Christian College. Assum- 
ing then the importance of the liberal arts college, it is in place to 
say that such an institution seeks to provide a comprehensive and 
meaningful picture of the world in which man now lives as well 
as of the world in which he has lived. It likewise emphasizes the 
fact that man not only is capable of understanding life as it has 
been and is, but also he can produce conditions of living as they 
ought to be. Man is a creator and master rather than a victim 
of his social inheritance and a slave of circumstances. 

A worthy function of the liberal arts Christian College is to 
increase the worthwhile interests of man as well as to keep 
vigorously alive the valuable interests one has when he enters 
college. ‘‘The more good things we are interested in,’’ wrote 
Francis Bacon long ago, ‘‘the more ardently do we live.’’ Both 
variety and depth of interests are characteristics of the educated 
man and woman. 

A liberal arts education is one that is intended to liberate; one 
that releases or frees the mind from prejudice, ignorance, super- 
stition and partisanship ; one that emancipates the will, stimulates 
the imagination, broadens the sympathies, increases the under- 
standing and makes the individual a citizen of the universe and 
at home in the world of both things and persons. 

The business of the Christian College is to develop wholesomely 
integrated personalities that are adequately equipped and willing 
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to participate fully in life and to make meaningful contributions 
to life. College life should be life at its best in the developing of 
knowledge and understanding of, and skills in, the techniques of 
living wholesomely, meaningfully, and magnanimously. 

No college can be any better than its teachers, its educational 
program and its administrative policies. The continued services 
of excellent teachers is a major asset. Everything possible 
should be done to maintain an atmosphere of morale to which 
such teachers will want to come and in which they will want to 
continue their services, and to which students will want to come. 

The years ahead will continue to be years full of competition 
for the Liberal Arts Church-Related College. The enrolment in 
State Teachers Colleges and State Universities is developing at 
a rapid rate and with our population increasing along with the 
enormous public funds being invested in our mammoth state 
supported higher educational institutions, the competition will be 
intensified. 

In charting its course, therefore, in the future, the Church- 
Related College must offer no apologies for attempting to be 
Christian, for in being increasingly equipped to provide its edu- 
cational program in an atmosphere of Christian thought and 
practice consists its claim for the support of the Christian Church. 
In this connection the words of the late William Allen White of 
Kansas have peculiar significance. ‘‘Unless those who believe in 
a Christian civilization are willing to sacrifice of their good hard- 
earned cash to educate Christian leaders, they will find in a few 
generations that their dream has vanished, that tyranny with its 
hard and fast ruthless rules of life will be substituted for the good 
life. It is not a question so much of churches and preachers alone 
as it is of these and colleges that will make leaders who will create 
a world in which churches can thrive, leaders in all walks of life, 
and in all callings and professions. If American churchmen fail 
to support the kind of colleges that turn out Christian leaders, 
American life under another leadership soon will close the 
church.’’ 

All interested in the Church-Related College should know that 
the private college still educates a large percentage of the teach- 
ers for our secondary schools and colleges, and that since a greater 
emphasis is being placed upon academic courses in their prepara- 
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tion, the matter of teacher education should be held at as high a 
level of efficiency as possible. Every department or division of 
the college should consider itself a definite agency in the prepara. 
tion of teachers of our youth. 

Since the professions and many business organizations are re- 
quiring more and more liberal arts education before specializa- 
tion, the private college has a golden opportunity to improve 
and to increase its general or liberal education program. Quality 
of work, however, must always receive major emphasis. Then 
too, the small independent college must not allow the large uni- 
versity to do a better piece of individual and group student 
guidance than it has advertised itself as more capable of doing. 
The private college must keep itself open to be democracy’s ex- 
ponent of freedom. It should not be ambitious to become large. 
Its future lies in its being keenly alert to what is going on in the 
universe; seeing what changes are needed and in supplying, or 
making them. Probably its greatest promise of continuance lies 
in its doing whatever it does in a superior way and in supplying 
intelligent Christian leadership and follower-ship. Such a college 
will be able to command financial support and should accept none 
that will destroy or hinder its freedom. 

Liberal arts education for our day should be vitally related to 
the problems of contemporary life and should develop within an 
individual the ability to deal masterfully with the problems of 
mental and physical health, family life, occupation, citizenship, 
social relations, personal growth, ethical character, leisure time 
and religion. 

We should remind ourselves that never in the history of man- 
kind did a people have the resources, both material and spiritual, 
out of which to build a Christian social order in which all might 
share the abundant life as we have at the present time in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Lord has not repealed His promises 
and He waits for a generation of men and women who possess 
sufficient knowledge, techniques, and wisdom; who have enough 
ethics, religion and moral courage to bridge the gap between 
practice and theory and between that which is and that which 
ought to be in the guarantee of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness for all. 

The Christian College by its peculiar genius is designed to 
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provide the highest and best form of democratic living for its 
students on the campus as the best preparation for democratic 
living after they leave college. No educational institution is in 
a better position to determine its objectives, to select its faculty 
and students, and to plan its educational experiences with so 
much emphasis upon social and spiritual values as is the Chris- 
tian College. The Church-Related College is a tower of righteous- 
ness and a bulwark of all that is vital in democratic life and must 
persistently maintain an educational atmosphere that will de- 
velop in our youth a sound moral-religious activation. 

The Christian College must not allow itself to become merely 
a social club. Never should it be thought of as a reform school, 
a matrimonial bureau, or a miracle working institution. It is an 
educational institution. It is a builder of sturdy character. It 
allows young men and women an opportunity to explore their 
own lives and to acquire knowledge, understanding and skills 
that will function in abundant living. 

To refer to these days as critical, is, to say the least, trite. I 
should like again to refer to them as days of confused thinking 
and disturbed living. 

In saying the above, I am assuming that thinking affects liv- 
ing, and if so, to improve living it is necessary to improve think- 
ing. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,’’ is certainly no 
less true today than when uttered in the youth of human civili- 
zation. When we look back through the crooked and many times 
distorted paths of human history, we are forced to conclude that 
there has been all too little thinking on the one hand and evidently 
a lot of poor thinking on the other hand. As a result, we are 
compelled to agree with the boy in the geography class who when 
asked, ‘‘ What is the shape of the world?’’ replied, ‘‘My dad says 
it is in the worst shape he has ever known it to be.’’ 

Using an effective expression often heard in my childhood in 
Virginia, ‘‘Things are in a mess.’’ Yet however much wrong 
there is in the world, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
whatever is wrong is altogether the result of what is wrong with 

folks or people—both individually and collectively. If we would 
improve the world we must improve the lives of folks, and this 
becomes definitely an educative process. To have better homes, 
communities, states, and nations, we must have better men and 
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women physically, intellectually, and spiritually, and this wil] 
be made possible only when there is more efficient education in 
the home, the school, the college, and the church. To these more 
formal educational institutions should be added the cinema, the 
radio, the forum, and the press. 

Up to this point I have not said anything with which many or 
probably all of you would disagree. Many of you could no doubt 
state my ideas more eloquently and more intelligently. At best 
and by whomsoever spoken, however, they are only so many gen- 
eralities which to be worthwhile must be broken down into 
specific attainable goals and must be made functional in all the 
areas of human thinking and living. ‘‘This do and thou shalt 
live.’’ ‘‘He that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin.’’ 

Political, economic, educational, personal and religious free- 
dom have been, and are being threatened in the immediate past 
and in the present conflict and in a larger way than ever before 
in the world’s history. 

In fact, this present world conflict is more than a political and 
economic struggle for certain advantages; it is a conquest on the 
part of modernized paganism to destroy the democratic concept 
of life which has resulted from the social and ethical principles 
found in the Hebrew and Christian religions. 

Important now among the functions of our Church-Related 
Colleges is that of helping to keep alive and of increasing the 
intellectual, cultural and spiritual resources so that there may be 
a pattern of thinking and a type of social organization that will 
preserve and make more effective the democratic way of life in 
the years ahead. 

Many of us recall that we were motivated in the first world 
war by the intriguing solgans: ‘‘This is a war to end war,’’ and 
‘‘This is a war to make the world safe for democracy.’’ How- 
ever ennobling the motive, we were disillusioned by subsequent 
events and experiences. In World War II, it seems that we were 
fighting to see whether or not there would be any democracy left 
in the world when the conflict should cease. 

In my way of thinking, one of the most hopeful signs is that 
among the world’s statesmen, professional men, educators, busi- 
ness executives, laborers and religious leaders are to be found a 
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great multitude who were mature at the time of the first world 
war and are now in a position to profit by the experiences (in- 
eluding the mistakes) which produced the war that recently 
closed. 

Over and over one hears the statement, ‘‘We won the war of 
1914-18 but we lost the peace.’’ Now we are hearing the state- 
ment from the President and Prime Minister down to the man 
on the street, ‘‘We must win the peace.’’ To this declaration we 
ean all subscribe and it is to this end that I shall now address 
myself. 

I boldly and positively announce the conviction that the pre- 
servation of our freedom rests definitely and undeniably upon 
education and the Christian religion. However strong a nation 
or people may be materially, its ultimate test of strength is in its 
moral integrity. 

In an address before the joint dinner of the Association of 
American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Baltimore, Maryland, January 2, 1942, H. M. Prentis, 
Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, said, ‘‘It is now high time to plan purposefully and effectively 
to the end that no man or woman shall be graduated from any 
institution of higher learning until and unless he or she has 
acquired an over-all working knowledge of the philosophic and 
religious principles that underlie the American Republic.’’ 

To begin with, we must come to understand that whatever may 
have been the external factors that provoked Germany and Japan 
to set out to conquer and to bring into subjection the rest of the 
world, the basic cause was internal. The Fuehrer of the Reich 
and the Emperor of Japan were results rather than causes. They, 
along with their blindly submissive followers were the products 
of generations of teaching such as: the highest honor is to die at 
the order of a command. In these countries, the state was su- 
preme and men had become fanatical in their self-sacrificing blind 
obedience. In the language of a recent book concerning present- 
day Germany, ‘‘Children were born and educated to die.’’ To 
this might be added the fact that the youth were indoctrinated 
with the ideas that: ‘‘might makes right’’; ‘‘the end justifies the 
means’’; ‘‘to the victor belongs the spoil’’; and the German peo- 
ple constitute the ‘‘master race.”’ 
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The religion in Nazi Germany and that in Japan was definitely 
anti-Hebrew and anti-Christian. It was modernized paganism, 
When a man’s object of worship is no higher than himself, there 
is little likelihood of betterment. 

If men in their social, economic, political and ethical behavior 
have become so by the processes of education, then it becomes im- 
perative that society through its educational agencies seeks to 
eliminate the evils of paganism and to produce the fruits of 
righteousness as found in the religion of the Gospel of righteous- 
ness, truth and brotherhood. 

This means that mankind must be led to believe and to practice 
among other things the following fundamentals: 

1. We must believe that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. There is one God, and all men are brethren. There are 
no superior peoples. People differ in degree and not in kind. 

2. We must believe and practice the fact that spiritual values 
are the supreme values. Men are ends; things are means. (Prac- 
tice the story of the good Samaritan.) 

3. We must understand that one’s intellectual and spiritual 
nature can master and control his organismic drives and urges, 
and man must control for the common good the products of this 
creative genius. 

4. There must be knowledge of, obedience to, and respect for, 
both the laws of God and the laws of nature. 

5. There must be respect for competent authority and a willing- 
ness to render service for value received. 

6. Work must be considered a virtue and self-imposed idleness 
a vice. 

7. There must be an ingrained respect for law and order. 

8. True freedom both for the individual and the group is some- 
thing to be achieved and must be merited through disciplined 
living. 

9. If there is to be wholesome living there must be profound 
respect for one’s person. 

10. To be strong and honorable, one must assume responsibili- 
ties as well as accept privileges in a free society. 

11. Human nature in its acquired traits can and must be 
changed. 

12. There must be the acceptance and the practice of the long- 
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time view of achieving a peace among the nations of the world 
based upon: (1) A strongly supported UN, to allow a cooling- 
off period in which there will be a cooperative controlled period 
of economic, and industrial readjustment, and the prevention of 
widespread civil wars, pestilences, and plagues. (2) A perma- 
nent peace not determined alone by the militarists, but by an 
assemblage of statesmen, economists, educators, labor leaders and 
churchmen. (3) Economic security for all nations in which the 
interests of all men and women will be provided in a treaty writ- 
ten in a universal moral language, understood and interpreted by 
all alike (The Golden Rule). (4) A World Federation of Na- 
tions with a constitution and supporting laws, and a supreme 
court. 

It is for our Christian Colleges to provide educational environ- 
ments that are intellectually stimulating, physically attractive 
and healthful, socially wholesome, morally sound, and spiritually 
strong. 

John Ruskin spoke wisely when he said, ‘‘The entire object of 
education is to make people not merely do the right things, but 
to enjoy the right things; not merely industrious, but to love in- 
dustry; not merely learned, but to love knowledge; not merely 
pure, but to love purity ; not merely just, but to hunger and thirst 
after justice.’ Unless we can find a way to bridge the gap be- 
tween our material achievement and our lagging social program, 
we are doomed. Teachers, parents, and ministers must become 
expert in human engineering. In the days ahead we will need to 
learn to deny ourselves of non-essentials. Self-discipline and the 
simple life, including total abstinence in reference to beverage 
alcohol ought to become cardinal virtues. Hollywood must be 
kept a source of entertainment (plenty of room for improvement) 
and not allowed to become our national school of ethics, political 
policies, economics, social behavior and family relations. To dis- 
arm the heart is the way to peace. 

The small girl was not far wrong when she prayed, ‘‘O Lord, 
make all the bad people good and the good people nice.”’ 

We must come to be ethical, not because we are afraid to be 
bad, but because we enjoy living the good life and living it in a 
world that has become, or is in the process of becoming a brother- 
hood. 
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For each of us, wherever we may be found, in home, in school, 
in college, in church, in office, in shop, in store, in park, in theatre, 
or in hospital, the message of the following poem should apply: 


I LIVE HERE 
By StricKLANnp GILLILAN 


A garden, a perfect mosaic, deep green ’gainst the blackest of 
loam, 

Spread out near a little log cabin—obscure but immaculate home! 

I paused to admire—who could help it?—-The weedless expanse 
near the door. 

Where, pleased with my pleasured inspection, stood a ‘‘mammy” 
of years that are yore. 


‘*A beautiful garden,’’ I ventured. She cupped a brown hand 
to her ear. 

‘*Fine garden!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Oh sholy! It ought to be fine—I 
live here! 

I went on my way with a sermon as great as I had ever heard. 

The highest paid preacher existent could never have added a 
word. 


Were every human who cumbers the tiniest spot of the earth 

To see that the place he inhabits—the work brain or fingers gave 
birth 

Stood perfect as ’er he could make it—dear God, what a different 
sphere! 

Let’s borrow our motto from ‘‘Mammy.”’ ‘‘It ought to be fine— 
I live here!’’ 
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ANCIENT TRADITIONS AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


AUGUSTUS MUIR 
JOURNALIST AND AUTHOR* 


OF the sixteen universities in Britain, only three share with 

Oxford and Cambridge the distinction of having their roots 
in the Middle Ages. These three belong to Scotland, and her 
fourth university—that of Edinburgh—was founded in 1583. It 
might be regarded as an astonishing thing that the Scotland of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—a poor and thinly popu- 
lated country—should have found the need for so many universi- 
ties. That it produced students to study within their precincts, 
and great scholars to teach in them, is clear proof that in those 
times—no less than today—there was a deep hunger for learning 
in the northern kingdom. 

Moreover, from the earliest times, you would find in the lecture 
rooms a large number of students who came from humble homes. 
Hard work and thrift enabled their parents to make this pro- 
vision for their sons: and the students themselves lived on the 
simplest of fare, often with oatmeal and salt herring as their 
staple diet. And beside them on the same benches sat the sons 
of peers and lairds, merchants and professional men. Today, 
thanks to the beneficence of the Scottish philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie, poor students may proceed to a university career with 
their financial burdens greatly lightened. It has been well said 
of Seotland that learning, no less than golf, is not confined to the 
privileged few! 

St. Andrews, the oldest of the four universities, has clung 
ardently to many of its ancient traditions. In the streets of the 
old grey city by the North Sea, the scarlet gowns of its students 
make vivid splashes of color; and many of its buildings are archi- 
tectural gems. Sir James Irvine, who has been Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor for nearly a quarter of a century, has been tire- 
less in restoring its ancient beauties and, at the same time, in 
keeping the University abreast with modern scholarship. Per- 
haps the corporate life of St. Andrews approaches more closely 

* Augustus Muir is author of ‘‘The Blue Bonnet,’’ ‘‘ The Green Lantern,’’ 
‘‘The Red Carnation’’ and many other books. 
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than that of the other universities the collegiate discipline under 
which students lived in the early days. 

At Aberdeen, the first medical school in Britain was founded 
in 1505, and the medical faculty there is still one of importance. 
At Edinburgh, the medical schools have developed rapidly during 
the last century; indeed they are probably the most famous jp 
the world, and many great names have been associated with them 
including those of Sir James Y. Simpson, the discoverer of 
chloroform, and Lord Lister, who revealed the value of anti- 
septics in surgery. Glasgow has its school of naval architecture, 
as is appropriate to a university located by the Clyde, the great. 
est shipbuilding river in the world; it is also noted for its scien. 
tific and engineering departments, upon which Lord Kelvin’s 
fame reflected special lustre for many years. 

From the outbreak of World War II onwards, the universities 
became, to a large extent, power-units in the war effort. For the 
armed forces, they provided thousands of officers from among 
the men who had passed through their Senior Training Corps 
or University Air Squadrons. They ran courses of six months’ 
duration for specially selected youths who were about to join 
one of the Services: many of these were afterwards given com- 
missions. In addition, courses in subjects like mathematics and 
physics were provided for cadets of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Air Foree. The universities played a large part in the education 
schemes for men in all three Services: for example, St. Andrews 
University organized some seven hundred lectures a week for 
troops scattered over a wide area, including the counties of Fife, 
Angus and Perth. 

All this work was undertaken by greatly reduced staffs, for 
many lecturers themselves joined the Forces or were transferred 
to special civilian duties. The Professor of Bacteriology at Aber- 
deen became the Chief Officer in the Blood Transfusion Scheme, 
which has been of vital use in hospitals for war casualties and 
for civilian casualties during the blitz. The original personnd 
of the famous Scottish Territorial Hospital, which served in the 
campaign in Norway and later did such splendid work in the 
Middle East, was partly drawn from the staff of Aberdeen’s Medi- 
eal School. Eighteen months after the outbreak of war, nearly 
fifty members of the teaching staff in Edinburgh had left to take 
up war duties, and many who remained were on part-time service. 
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Because of the calling-up age for the Forces, the number of 
students in certain faculties such as arts and law had soon greatly 
decreased. But the departments of medicine and of science were 
working to full capacity: for the shortage of doctors was acute, 
and men with a scientific training were urgently needed for tech- 
nical posts in the Forces and in war production. In the univer- 
sity laboratories an immense amount of research work for the 
Admiralty and other Services was done in conditions of the 
strictest secrecy. In Glasgow, because of the special facilities 
there, advisory and research work connected with war engineer- 
ing production was a special feature; in Edinburgh there was a 
concentration upon medical research. 

One of the most notable movements in university life during 
the war took place in 1941. Affiliated with Edinburgh, the Polish 
Medical School came into being. This was staffed by a number 
of distinguished refugee Polish professors, whose work was sup- 
plemented by lecturers from the Edinburgh Medical Schools. 
Several hundred Polish men and women have been under training 
as doctors to replace some of those who lost their lives in German 
concentration camps. At St. Andrews, too, there were special 
courses in subjects including economics, political theory, engi- 
neering and law, for Polish students in uniform. These men 
will help to carry on the intellectual life of Poland in happier 
days. Edinburgh assisted others of our Allies by giving courses 
in administrative law and cognate subjects to equip men for 
government work in liberated countries. Through the Interna- 
tional Students Service, the Scots have been generous in their 
contributions to fellow students in those countries that have 
deeply suffered by the ravages of war, and material help has 
gone forth to members of universities in both China and Europe. 

From time to time, in collaboration with the British Council, 
all four Scottish universities have held courses for American and 
Canadian soldiers on leave. Many of these were open to troops 
of Australia and other Dominions. They have been designed 
not only to give a knowledge of Scotland’s cultural background 
but also to cover a wide range of subjects from a Scot’s point 
of view. . 

Students are now coming back to continue college careers that 
were interrupted by service in the Forces. The emigré students 
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of the war years are returning home to strengthen the many ties 
between scholarship in Scotland and in other lands; the Domin. 
ions and the Mother Country have been brought closer together, 
and the English-speaking peoples have been helped to a better 
understanding by the presence in Scottish universities of young 
men from the New World. Keeping in step with the advances 
in the educational system, the four universities will have a sig. 
nificant influence in moulding the Scotland of tomorrow. 











GERMAN LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 
WILHELM HOFFMAN 


ONLY apparently does the history of libraries conform to the 

law that great things come from small beginnings. The old- 
est libraries in the western world were, to be sure, small in con- 
tent, but of correspondingly greater importance. The Bible, the 
liturgical books of the church, the works of the philosophers and 
the classicists of the Graeco-Roman period had been preserved in 
them from time immemorial for the occidental peoples. 

In the course of the Middle Ages the collections of the monas- 
teries and the churches grew, later those of the courts and the 
towns were established. The works of the church fathers, trans- 
lations of the Bible, the Latin literature of the Middle Ages, and 
old German poetical works were all written on parchment and 
originals or copies in honored volumes were incorporated into 
the libraries. In a number of monasteries schools of painting 
were developed. Here were originated beautiful art master- 
pieces, sometimes richly ornamented with gold and silver, for 
the adornment of especially fine manuscripts. Since most of the 
mural paintings have been destroyed and paintings on canvas 
came at a later period, we find in these book paintings on parch- 
ment the most important examples of occidental art in the earlier 
centuries. 

The invention of printing came at a period of revolutionary 
developments in the civilized world. Modern man began to free 
himself from the ties which bound him to a higher world and 
attempted to take his life and destiny into his own hands. He 
discovered distant countries and new realms of science. He 
found inventions of the greatest importance and his philosophy 
became more and more of a mundane character. On this danger- 
ous path he has gained infinite wealth though he has not only 
not reached his ultimate goal but has missed it disastrously in 
many ways. The result has been the catastrophe, which has 
recently overtaken us. 

Consequently, let us not condemn and throw away everything 
which man has gained as he has come along to the present time. 
That the Bible became the book of the people, that the poet could 
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speak to all humanity, that the works of Goethe, Schiller anq 
many others were made possible, we owe to this new cultural 
epoch. This product was now collected and worked over in the 
rapidly growing libraries. It was above all the modern princes 
and cities and, later, the powerfully expanding national govern. 
ments, which found and expanded the libraries. In Munich and 
Berlin, in Vienna and Gottingen, in Leipzig and Heidelberg, and 
in the many other large and small centers of German cultural life 
were established these ‘‘treasure houses of the spirit.” __ 

In the 19th century and in our own time, all of these became 
more and more like a single and unitary entity. Bound together 
by a sort of mutual lending arrangement, they served, as one 
great library, the scholars of the entire world. Following the 
example of Paris and London, a printed consolidated catalog of 
all items in German libraries was projected. The manuscript in 
the form of thousands of catalog slips is practically complete and 
the first volumes have actually appeared in print. 

For the books which were published prior to the year 1500 
(called incunabula) a special catalog was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Library in Berlin. Several volumes of this catalog have 
also appeared in print. Similar plans have been prepared cov- 
ering works, which exist in manuscript form. Thus, the libraries 
were well under way to produce a ‘‘library of libraries,’’ to tie 
in their immense resources more and more closely, and, even 
under the most varying cultural demands and conditions, to 
remain what they always desired to be: a mirror of cultural life, 
its collecting point and its source. 

Whoever receives a severe wound or a heavy blow feels no pain 
in the first few moments—perhaps scarcely any effect at all. If 
an entire cultural world, centuries old, is visited by a catastrophe, 
then this ‘‘moment”’ is of considerable duration. Even today, 
nearly a year after the cessation of hostilities, there are probably 
very few people who realize what has happened here. No one 
knows how great is the loss of intellectual wealth, of occidental 
tradition and of the indispensable means of scientific research, 
philosophical reflection and public education, which we have suf- 
fered. Innumerable books, of which probably only one copy was 
still extant, are lost forever. But still greater is the damage 
which arises from the fact that entire fields of study must now 
carry on without either books or literature. 
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Even if the superfluity of scientific and literary productions in 
the past few decades (a consequence of man’s striving to find for 
himself his way on earth) might have led to a sort of internal 
catastrophe, the great gap which has now come about in Germany 
is just as dangerous. Precisely because man in these past decades 
became involved in exaggerated notions as to his relationships 
with the external world, he now stands, as a result of the collapse, 
not only materially but intellectually speaking, before a blank 
wall, a complete ‘‘nothingness.’’ As if coming out of a long 
period of blindness, he opens his eyes and seeks, first of all, to 
orient himself. He wants to become acquainted with those things 
from which he was absolutely cut off for many years; the best 
part of the intellectual life of his own peoples; the works of the 
thinkers in Europe, America, Russia; the history of the nations 
of the world and of his own people, too, from the point of view 
of those outside. The German of today needs such a compre- 
hensive orientation and an inner appraisal of the thinking and 
the present modus operandi of the world. In addition, he must 
also reach back into the fullness and the depth of the past, which, 
perhaps, is past only in a superficial sense but is, in truth, for 
him a living reality. 

It is not so much a question of scholarship and antiquarian 
research, which is involved in the future of our libraries. They 
must rather offer to the man of today exactly what he seeks. 
Orientation in present and past, in his own world and in foreign 
civilizations, in politics and philosophy, in the supreme laws of 
life—these things will be demanded more than ever. The de- 
stroyed libraries will have to direct their efforts toward assem- 
bling the most essential intellectual works and, above all, to throw 
open the gates to the outside world which have been closed for 
such a long period, at least in the field of literature. Thus will 
the tide of the manifold productions in the literature of other 
nations begin to turn once more in our direction. But in all this 
it must be remembered that it is not indiscriminate multiplication 
which produces the choicest fruits, but rather the careful selec- 
tion of the varieties which are most useful and necessary. If our 
libraries thus strive through multiplicity to unity, thus serving 
the people, they will find themselves fulfilling a task whose accom- 
plishment will mean much for the mental and spiritual recovery 
of our nation. 














VETERANS AND THE COLLEGES 


R. M. CARSON 
REGISTRAR, COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


SIN CE Pearl Harbor, much has been said and written about 

credit for military service in World War II. Some writers 
including representatives of some of our leading educational 
organizations in the United States, have apparently discussed 
the problem a bit carelessly at times. Some of them seem to have 
hurried into print without adequate information. 

Policy in allowing college military credit after World War I] 
has been denounced by them in somewhat devastating language, 
Statements such as ‘‘misguided outpouring of sentiment,” 
‘‘detrimental effects generally known,’’ ‘‘ American educators 
virtually unanimous in deploring chaotic conditions which pre. 
vailed at the end of the first World War,’’ ‘‘credit granted on 
time-serving basis almost without exception,’’ ‘‘dubious kindness 
to veterans,’’ and other similar statements, have been used freely 
to describe the situation following World War I. These conelv- 
sions have been distributed over the battle fronts of World War 
II and also among institutions of higher education presumably to 
aid them in dealing with the same matter at this time. 

One writer charges that many veterans of World War I failed 
in their advanced work in colleges and universities because of 
large grants of military credit made to them. This claim is 
questionable, because failure in a subject or course of study is 
seldom due to a single cause. Moreover, no convincing evidence 
has yet been presented to show that even the suggested cause of 
failure actually existed. 

The president of a technical college is quoted as saying that a 
“lot of men’’ received $1500 a year to go to college, which he 
believes was a mistake. It is true that some disabled veterans 
of the first world war, with dependents, did receive that amount 
and a few received more. Some of the money probably was not 
well spent which is not an uncommon observation. 


I 
Are these sweeping conclusions substantiated by evidence! 
Apparently not. Incomplete evidence suggests that, on the aver- 
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age, veterans comprised less than seven per cent of total student 
enrolments in the larger and better known colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States after World War I. This figure is no 
doubt higher than for the country as a whole. 

A report of Veterans Administration, January 1925, reveals 
bout that 128,000 veterans, or less than three per cent of all who served 


ters in the first world war, including only disabled veterans, were 
onal ‘‘rehabilitated’’ at government expense. Roughly, this figure 
anne represents about one-half of all World War I casualties who were 
have officially rehabilitated by the national government through many 
= agencies. Perhaps less than one-fourth of all war casualties were 


served directly by higher education. 
By On the other hand, the same report shows that over 325,000 
* veterans of World War I, or about one half of all who applied 


Seven letters were sent. In four instances, frank acknowledg- 
ment was made that the writers did not know of any studies con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the military credit problem after 
World WarI. The fifth person replied by sending more bulletins 
marked to show the same statements that were being questioned. 
The sixth person presented some research that contained helpful 


not 





te for government vocational training, were denied help! 
1 on II 
—_ Charges of serious violation of sound educational policy in 
eely granting credit for military experience after World War I, do not 
elu. seem to be justified for other reasons. Even though helpful 
War information concerning military credit policy for World War II 
y to veterans has been provided by some of the same sources, the 
; record should be clear. 
led 1. The letter below was sent to those who had written with 
: . greatest confidence about the detrimental effects of ‘‘excessive’’ 
7s g grants of military credit on college degrees, educational standards 
is ; and veterans during the 1920’s. 
eof & Your name has come to my attention as one who may have 

. objective information about policy in granting high school or 
ano college credit for military service in World War I. 

4 Reference to published or unpublished studies of your 
a he a own, those studies that may have been made under your 
rans | supervision, or of others, would be appreciated. 
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information but which did not support the claims made. The 
president of the technical school did not reply to a different letter 
requesting more information which was obtained later from 
Veterans Administration. 

2. The author, who has evaluated many thousands of college 
and university transcripts between the two world wars, has not 
observed large grants of credit or noteworthy violation of good 
educational policy in granting military credit on the college level. 
Only a very few transfer records evaluated contained any mili- 
tary credit, and the largest amount shown in any transcript 
represented but a very small part of the total degree requirement. 

3. Reports from twenty-six college and university registrars, 
with long tenure, in the main do not support the published con- 
elusions concerning military credit policy after World War I, 
described earlier. Difference in report refers to lack of objec- 
tive information in general; number of veterans who applied for 
military credit ; ‘‘blanket credit,’’ and the ratio of military credit 
to total degree requirements. 

4. Of thirty veterans who enrolled in one college immediately 
after World War I, only four applied for military credit. The 
average for the four cases was one quarter’s credit or one 
twelfth of the total degree requirement. In each case, credit 
was given for specialized education in the armed services. 

5. Of four hundred undergraduate records completed in col- 
leges and universities of the country after the war which were 
presented for admission to graduate standing in the same college, 
only twelve records contained credit for military service in 
World War I. This survey shows the average for the twelve 
records to be about one twelfth of total degree requirements, 
including some credit for Reserve Officers Training Corps. The 
record containing the most credit (including R.O.T.C.) repre- 
sented about one seventh of the total degree requirement of the 
college conferring the degree. 

6. Recently a graduate student was unable to find any research 
to support official announcements which have been made concern- 
ing veterans and military credit in the colleges after World 
War I. 

Apparently, truth would not embarrass higher education or 
veterans of the last war as much as rumor, hearsay and segmental 
misinformation. 
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III 


No doubt some violation of sound educational policy did oceur. 
That could be expected. However, the best evidence thus far 
presented does not seem to justify general condemnation of col- 
leges and universities for granting excessive military credit. 
Also, evidence is needed to show that veterans of World War I 
brought calamity to institutions of higher education in the United 
States by inflating degrees and lowering educational standards. 

Such inference is unfair to all men who served in World War 
I, especially to those of us who completed degrees after the war 
under the handicaps of disrupted living, lost time, lack of funds 
and no ‘‘G. I. Bill of Rights.”’ 

Some veterans of World War I, who are public school teachers 
with families, still are struggling to complete their first degree 
without aid. Many others have found it necessary to stop short 
of desired educational goals. 

Instead of reciting some imaginary or exaggerated wrong com- 
mitted against higher education by those who preserved Amer- 
ica’s social institutions, including education, at the turn of the 
century, we should look for more effective ways of aiding colleges 
and universities in dealing with a similar problem now. 

Two alleged mistakes by higher education after World War I, 
seldom mentioned, should now be avoided. 


(1) Military credit is reported to have been accepted and 
recorded by colleges and universities before the appli- 
cant had completed any resident study. This is not 
sound practice in accepting credit from outside sources 
under any circumstances. 

(2) Military credit is reported to have been used improperly 
as a recruiting device by some institutions of higher 
education which is a question of ethics. 


IV 


Many factors have contributed to a general blackout of truth 
about veterans of World War I. Incomplete investigation by 
some recent writers on military credit has been mentioned as one. 
There are also other factors. For our purpose we shall discuss 
only the most important ones that relate to education and its 
program. 

In the first place, perhaps no other important incident in 
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recent American history has involved so much incorrect informa- 
tion and misrepresentation as what happened to men who served 
in World War I. Unfortunately, higher education took little 
more than a routine interest in the rehabilitation needs of vet- 
erans of the first world war or their offer of a sound program for 
America. Cooperation of the colleges with Veterans Adminis- 
tration and other government agencies was very satisfactory. 

For example, most of a bibliography of over two hundred 
books, articles and periodicals relating to the service and re- 
habilitation of the World War I soldier was produced away from 
the college campus. Texts and other study materials used most 
commonly in the ‘‘social sciences’’ during the past quarter century 
gave practically no space to the returned soldier and his adjust- 
ment to civilian living after war. Statistics of total casualties, 
war costs and payment of the ‘‘bonus’’ eighteen years after the 
war ended have been emphasized in materials used for study and 
in general discussion. (The amount of the bonus thus paid to 
the World War I soldier was slightly more than one dollar for 
each day of service, on the average. ) 

Judged chiefly by the amount of published literature, the fields 
of history, political science, economies, science, practical arts and 
physical education gave noteworthy attention to rehabilitation 
matters. Perhaps the most effective help was given to the college 
veteran by individual teachers. Strangely, the departments of 
our colleges laying strongest claim to concern for the individual 
student seem to have taken less effective interest in the individual 
college veteran or the general problem of rehabilitation of 
veterans. 

For example, approximately 1,750,000 veterans of the last war 
took the army intelligence test while in uniform. The results of 
those tests as announced by higher education gave the impression 
that veterans of World War I were an inferior group of American 
citizens in mental ability and educational achievement. These 
incorrect impressions have been allowed to prevail. 

Again our recent pedagogical invention to teach history back- 
wards, devised mainly to minimize race experience and to pro- 
duce a so-called new ‘‘world order’’ seems to have been mysteri- 
ously selective in respect to current events. For example, 
displacement of nearly five million men from peace to war and 
back to peace again, a quarter of a century ago, was not regarded 
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as an important ‘‘current event’’ by education in general. Re- 
cent surveys show rather clearly that both history and current 
events have suffered by the reverse method of teaching and dilu- 
tion of content. 

Another teaching emphasis between the world wars—the 
‘‘problem-solving’’ method in social science—overlooked the re- 
habilitation needs of veterans as a worthy problem, as well as 
many of the basic ideals of a free society for which they had 
fought. 

While these things were happening the most spirited advocates 
of these ‘‘new’’ teaching devices and of the ‘‘new’’ social science 
assured youth they were being emancipated in a magic way from 
the unawareness that other generations had of things going on 
about them! 

Lack of truth about veterans of the first world war almost 
convinced everyone that a veteran is a misguided person who 
behaves badly at conventions (even though most veterans includ- 
ing the writer have not attended conventions), marches on Wash- 
ington to raid the Federal Treasury, belongs to selfish pressure 
groups, persists in advocating some kind of intolerable patriotism 
or who is an incurable sabre-rattler! Only veterans and their 
families, and some others, seem to have understood that the 
veteran and his family had cause to hate war more than their 
critics. 


V 


Instead of allowing fragmentary truth and misrepresentation 
to prevail, we should have told our students that the men who 
saved America from shame and invasion a quarter of a century 
ago did so at bargain-counter cost; that not more than one seventh 
of the families of America furnished an immediate member to win 
World War I, with a much smaller percentage of families thus 
represented in expeditionary forces. 

Why is it not more generally known that only disabled veterans 
were offered rehabilitation aid by the national government, often 
inadequate; that after discharge from service, veterans were 
placed in competition with civilians who held preferential jobs; 
and that their education was delayed or terminated by the war 
with professional or vocational advancement often hindered 
thereby ? 

Students and others were not told that upon discharge from 
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World War I the veteran received sixty dollars mustering out 
pay, the price of one suit of clothes of postwar quality; that for 
eighteen years sixty dollars was all he was offered by his govern- 
ment (the American people) unless disabled ; that those eighteen 
years included eight years of severe economic depression during 
which time many veterans suffered privation and more than a 
half million of them had died. 

Why did not our social and educational research reveal that 
many veterans of the first world war did not apply for assured 
disability compensation, and that they have paid for their own 
education, as well as medical and hospital care for themselves and 
their families? Occasional instances of apparent abuse of gov- 
ernment aid by a veteran have been pointed out with little respect 
for scientific method in learning. 

Finally, students and others have not been told that the 
average expected life-span of veterans of World War I, a select 
group physically on entering the war, at present is eleven years 
below the average of the population of the United States as a 
whole for the same age group. Also, few of our citizens seem to 
know that less than one per cent of all federal appropriations 
during World War II was spent for aid to veterans of all wars 
and their dependents. Since the nation was founded, and up to 
World War II, aid to veterans and their dependents represented 
about one-tenth of the total cost of our wars. 

Men who fought in World War I were at the age to furnish sons 
freely in the war just closed. For many of them war has been 
an immeasurably heavy burden in their lifetime. 


VI 


In a new world tragedy it has become increasingly clear that 
in general views of veterans of all wars concerning domestic and 
international relations, often despised, have been regrettably 
ignored. Individually, and through their organizations, men who 
did so much to preserve human freedom have continued to serve 
their country in an unselfish patriotic spirit through the years. 
Facts, fairly taught, would have inspired American youth. 

Even though strong emphasis was placed on scientific method 
in teaching between the wars, veterans in general have been mea- 
sured almost wholly by the least worthy of them. No answers 
that have been given for these conditions are satisfactory. 
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In 1921, General Pershing was constrained to say: ‘‘They 
(disabled veterans) find themselves often helpless and beggared 
among those who escaped the risks of war, many of whom profited 
financially by its turmoil.’’ Despite General Pershing’s timely 
announcement the situation pertaining to disabled veterans be- 
came increasingly worse. During the 1930’s especially, disabled 
veterans were not cared for adequately. Except for the demands 
and independent aid of veterans’ organizations, disabled veterans 
would have suffered even more. Eighteen bills submitted by 
Congress to restore or maintain essential aid to disabled veterans 
of the first world war were vetoed during the decade preceding 
November, 1943. A few of these bills were passed over veto. 
This unbelievable situation occurred during a period when 
billions of dollars were broadcast over our nation and the world, 
often without assurance of desire, merit or need. 


VII 


This report is made primarily in the interest of veterans of 
World War II. It is too late to help the most needy veterans of 
the first world war. Discussion at this time may help to prevent 
repetition of error. 

The bogey of ‘‘ blanket credit’’ during the 1920’s is not a sound 
basis for considering the question of credit for military experi- 
ence now. Except for loss of years of education, vocational or 
professional advancement and civilian living, our new veterans 
might even be willing to forego any military credit at all, since 
with a G. I. Bill of Rights finances will be much less of a problem. 

Another valid reason for allowing military credit on a reason- 
able basis is to relieve congestion in the colleges at this time. 
Preliminary investigation of current practice indicates due re- 
spect for these factors and sound educational standards, and 
shows remarkably close conformance to policy after World War I. 

As we consider military credit or any other matter now, we 
must get the facts and deal with them with caution. Our treat- 
ment of new veterans in the colleges must be based on individual 
justice and should not be influenced by incorrect reference to 
conditions after World War I, emotion, or institutional advan- 
tage. A new kind of educational statesmanship will be required 
for this important task. Veterans of all wars, their families, 
and our patrons will demand nothing less this time. 

















THE LIBRARY IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. JONES 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


IRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE is a liberal arts 
college. The chief concern of the faculty of this college is 
to give each of you a good opportunity to get a liberal education. 
Some of you are thinking, ‘‘I want a scientific education,”’ or, ‘‘I 
want a business education.’’ You and I may differ as to the 
meaning of a liberal education. What I think you want, or should 
want, is to be liberally educated, no matter what your field. Of 
one thing I am very sure: those of you who live more richly and 
happily thirty years from now will be the ones who have obtained 
the more liberal education. 

Someone has said there are three 1’s in a liberal education. 
The literalist will say there are only two; but there are three 
important 1’s in a liberal education. Unfortunately, many so- 
called students know only one of these 1’s. The three 1’s are 
lecture room, laboratory and library. They are all very impor- 
tant. Which do you think is of most importance? Your opinions 
will probably differ. We haven’t time to take a vote. I have 
been asked today to emphasize the importance of the library. 
I am glad todo so. I do not minimize the importance of the other 
two; but in a very real sense for the serious student the library 
must become the most important | in a liberal education. 

I wonder how many of you have already collected the nucleus 
of a personal library. If you will pardon a personal reference, 
I want to tell you that I rembember with much pleasure three 
events of my first year in college. Possibly I should tell you first 
that it took me six years to get through college. Many of our 
church colleges in my day included both the college proper and a 
preparatory department. At our college this was a seven-year 
program. The three events of my first year as a ‘‘prep’’ were 
(1) making the varsity football team, (2) making the baseball 
team and (3) beginning a personal library. I now think the last 
of these events was of greatest importance. Possibly few of you 
will have a private library this year. But it may be of great 
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significance that each of you has access to two great libraries 
during your stay at Birmingham-Southern. I refer, of course, 
to our College library and the Birmingham Public Library. 

If we consider the buildings and their contents together, by 
far the most valuable building on the campus is the library. This 
is true today and it will become increasingly true as the years go 
by. Dr. E. Emmet Reid says in his book, ‘‘An Introduction to 
Organic Research,’’ which is almost a classic in its field, ‘‘A 
library represents more toil in the gathering of information than 
the pyramids in the cutting and piling of stone.’’ Dr. Reid goes 
on to say that the treasures of the Bank of England are paltry 
when compared with the treasures of a great library. The bank 
vault is protected by bolts, locks and guards lest someone carry 
off its treasure. But the library doors open wide to all and over 
its portals is inscribed, ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him come and take 
of the wisdom of life freely.’’ 

From this point of view, a library is not just a place to meet 
your friends and while away a vacant hour, nor merely a place 
to get up your homework, nor even to do assigned reading. It is 
rather a place to meet and associate with the great minds of the 
world, past and present. As the late Wendell Willkie said in a 
Commencement Address at Duke University on ‘‘Freedom and 
the Liberal Arts,’’ ‘‘Freedom is of the mind. Freedom is in the 
library around which a university is built. When you range 
back and forth through the centuries, when you weigh the utter- 
ances of some great thinker or absorb the meaning of some great 
composition in painting or music, or poetry: when you live these 
things within yourself and measure yourself against them—only 
then do you become an initiate in the world of the free.’’ Or Mr. 
Willkie might have said that only when you find pleasure in doing 
these things are you liberally educated. 

Unfortunately, most students do not learn how to use the li- 
brary effectively until they are seniors or graduate students. 
Many never do learn how. Employers of chemists in America 
today say that most of their employees do not know how to use 
the library. This is a deplorable weakness for (to quote from 
Dr. Reid again) ‘‘the literature as found in the library is really 
the foundation of every scientific inquiry of importance’’ and 
“‘to know and keep up with any field of science one must know 
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its literature.’’ ‘‘Skill in the library is, for most students, ag 
important as skill in the laboratory.’’ 

The importance of the library in your education and in your 
world will be far greater than it has been in the past for two 
reasons: (1) Man’s knowledge of his world has gone forward so 
rapidly during the past two decades that the only hope of 
following or understanding current developments lies in the 
reviews, surveys and summaries to be found in the library, and 
(2) the scope of the new knowledge is so vast and the significance 
of some of it is so revolutionary that it cannot be dealt with 
adequately in our textbooks. The current literature of the field 
must be used constantly. 

Library research is fast becoming a profession in itself. It is 
most rewarding and its importance can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. One of the most pressing needs of our time is for more 
minds with broad liberal training, capable of correlating, inter- 
preting, evaluating and applying the great mass of accumulated 
knowledge on record in our great libraries. This work has lagged 
far behind the accumulation of knowledge. For example, the 
results of Faraday’s studies of electrolysis were on record in the 
libraries for a half century before the library researches of 
Stoney in England and/or Helmholtz in Germany independently 
discovered in these results that if matter is atomic in structure 
electricity must also be atomic in structure. On the contrary, 
some of you may be thinking of the contribution made by Dr. 
Meitner, the noted Jewish woman scientist, to the development 
of the atomic bomb which may shape the course of history for 
centuries to come. Dr. Meitner had not only kept up with the 
literature of her field but had developed the keen analytical mind 
and the disciplined imagination that enabled her to discover the 
vital secret of the atomic bomb in the experimental results pub- 
lished in ignorance by her contemporaries, Hahn and Strassmann, 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. 

In conclusion, it has not been my purpose to attempt to tell you 
how to use the library. That must be left to the library staff, 
your teachers and your advisers. However, I am going to sug- 
gest to you some things I wish I had done at the beginning of 
my college life. 
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(1) Develop the skill of rapid silent reading. I do not know 
who is the best reader on the Hilltop. You find that per- 
son and get the secret. 

(2) Begin to read in the current literature of your fields of 
interest. Someone has said one must read broadly of many 
things in order to think deeply of one thing. 

(3) Learn to read critically and not merely for information. 

(4) Begin at once to keep a card file, with proper references, 
of great thoughts and challenging ideas gleaned from your 
reading. 

(5) Remember that if you ever really become a student of any 
field it will be largely on your own initiative outside the 
classroom and beyond the class assignments. 


All these activities will lead you almost inevitably to the 


library. 











ACADEMIC COSTUME IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


WINSLOW 8S. ANDERSON 
PRESIDENT, WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Brier History or ACADEMIC COSTUME 


HE cap and gown—universal badge of the scholar—derive 
from the warm ecassock and hood worn by the monks and 
scholars of the middle ages. Thus, because the halls of medieval 
buildings were damp and drafty, modern youth is graduated 
from college or university amid a ceremony replete with dignity, 
color, and symbolism. 

In the beginning each institution of learning had its own par- 
ticular style of academic dress. Styles, colors and fabrics varied 
greatly. Even today European universities continue to show 
great diversity in these respects. But in America the style of 
academic costume has become standardized. Credit for stabil- 
izing this academic symbolism belongs to the late Gardner Cotrell 
Leonard. A magazine article written by Mr. Leonard resulted 
in the calling of a conference at Columbia University for the pur- 
pose of establishing a suitable code of academic dress for the 
colleges and universities of the United States. Mr. Leonard 
served the conference as technical adviser, and the suggestions 
submitted by him were adopted by the conference on May 16, 
1895 as the Intercollegiate Code for Academic Costume. 

In 1902 the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
chartered the Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic Costume. 
During the half century which has passed since the approval 
of the Code virtually all American colleges and universities have 
adopted its provisions. (Harvard is a notable exception and 
follows its own code, under which all hoods are without velvet 
trimming and the degree is indicated by colored ‘‘crowsfeet’’ on 
the front panels of the gown.) 

In 1932 the American Council on Education appointed a com- 
mittee to determine whether revisions in the original code were 
advisable. After reviewing the situation, the committee sug- 
gested changes in only a few minor details. Today American 
custom and usage in respect to academic costume are such that 
one viewing an academic procession can identify the degree and 
conferring institution of every participant. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CODE 


The distinctions set by the Intercollegiate Code for Academic 
Costume are simple. Gowns for the bachelor’s degree are to be 
made from black serge or worsted with semi-stiff yoke, long 
pleated front, and intricate shirring across the shoulders and 
back. The bachelor’s gown, worn either open or closed, is pri- 
marily distinguished by its long, pointed sleeves. 

The master’s gown has the same yoke effect but is always worn 
open; and the very long sleeve is square and closed at the end, 
the forearm coming through a slit near the upper part. The 
master’s gown may be made of the same material as the bachelor’s 
or of silk. 

Gowns for the doctor’s degree preferably are made of black 
silk. They carry broad velvet panels down the front, and three 
velvet bars on the full, round, open sleeves. This velvet trim- 
ming may be either black or the color distinctive of the faculty 
to which the degree pertains. The bachelor’s and master’s gowns 
earry no trimmings. 

The cap is the Oxford cap in the so-called mortarboard style. 
It is black in color and may be made of serge or worsted, or, for 
the doctor’s degree only, of velvet. The cap is ornamented with 
a tassel of black thread attached to the middle point of the top 
and worn over the left front quarter of the mortarboard. The 
doctor’s cap may have a tassel of gold thread. 

It is the hood that gives color and real meaning to the academic 
costume. A black shell, of varying size for the three degrees, 
and of material to match the gown, is silk lined with the color 
or colors of the institution conferring the degree. The hood is 
bordered with velvet of the proper width to indicate the degree 
and of a color signifying the faculty to which the degree per- 
tains. The bachelor’s hood is usually three feet in length and 
the velvet border two inches in width; the master’s hood, three 
and one-half feet in length with velvet border three inches wide; 
and the doctor’s hood, four feet in length with velvet border five 
inches wide. 

The colors for each faculty are as follows: 


Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
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Commerce and Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education and Pedagogy Light Blue 
Engineering Orange 
Fine Arts, including Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanics Crimson 
Law Purple 
Library Science Lemon 
Medicine Green 
Music Pink 
Oratory Silver Gray 
Pharmacy Olive Green 
Philosophy Dark Blue 
Physical Education Sage Green 
Public Health Salmon 
Science Golden Yellow 
Social Work Citron 
Surgical Chiropody Nile Green 
Theology and Divinity Scarlet 
Veterinary Science Gray 


It should be noted that the reading of the degree, and not the 
department in which major work was done, governs the color 
proper for the velvet of the hood. Thus a degree conferred as 
‘‘Bachelor of Science in Education’’ requires the golden yellow 
of science and not the light blue of education, but ‘‘ Bachelor of 
Edueation’’ requires the light blue of that faculty. 
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LABOR RELATIONS ON THE CAMPUS 


DONALD E. DICKASON 
DrirEcTOR, OFFICE OF NONACADEMIC PERSONNEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


RAWARD B. ROBBINS, writing on the subject of ‘‘ Benefit 

Plans for Nonacademic Employees’’ in the May 1946 issue 
of the Association of American Colleges Bulletin, expressed the 
following opinion: 

And yet the institution must face two stubborn facts that 
bear on its public relations position as an institution of higher 
education, presumably furnishing leadership in the solution 
of social problems, and, certainly, interested in illustrating 
by its own dealings what its professors of employment rela- 
tions must teach their students in their efforts to raise our 
general living standards: 

(1) In its treatment of employees, an institution must not 
lay itself open to a charge of being less considerate of 
its lower grade employees than of others. 

(2) An educational institution must bring itself to the 
standards of employer-employee relations that our 
national laws require of industrial employers. 

I agree with what Mr. Robbins has said, and I believe that even 
more needs to be said. 

These are days of worker unrest. Any elaboration of that 
statement would simply add the obvious to the trite, and none 
will be made. Most college and university presidents and busi- 
ness officers have been having its truth emphasized with painful 
strength in recent months. And it would not be necessary to 
exclude the teaching employees from the list of those expressing 
this unrest. Dissatisfaction with salary levels can be just as 
strong and as vigorously expressed by the faculty member as by 
the stenographer or janitor. But faculty salary problems have 
an extended history and the need for doing something about them 
has long been recognized, if not entirely met. 

For far too long, however, the non-teaching employee on the 
campus has been the subject of a truly magnificant mass over- 
looking. In certain institutions it has been assumed that the 
privilege of working within the ivy-covered walls has in some way 
compensated for the lack of many other privileges, including 
financial, commonly available to the employee doing similar work 
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off campus. In others, sacrificial zeal for the cause of education 
has been expected to replace any adequate provisions against the 
loss of income through illness or old age. Again, we find the 
urge for new physical equipment outweighing the urge to give 
proper salary increases to meet ascending living costs. 

In the mass, the academic campus, from which comes much of 
research and development in the fields of both things and ideas, 
from which has sprung much of our world’s finest progress, is 
one of the most conservative spots to be found anywhere. The 
tradition of past practice, the cellular structure of the educa- 
tional organism and even the eager pursuit of knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge—these and other factors make change in struc- 
ture and function in the unit as a whole, slow and hesitant. 

Perhaps this is as it should be. But when it causes a college 
to fall behind in its handling of its employee relations, it is time 
to pause and consider. Academic courses in business administra- 
tion, labor relations and personnel administration bring to the 
student the tested techniques, procedures and principles, the 
effectiveness of which has been proved in business and industry. 
But how often the college itself ignores completely those same 
techniques, procedures and principles, in its dealings with its 
own staff employees! 

Competition has forced upward minimum rates of compensa- 
tion, but there are still many workers on the campus receiving 
less than the minimum wage which our government insists on 
for the cheapest form of labor in the area where it is most abun- 
dant. Student rates still start as low as 25¢ and 30¢ an hour. 
There are still department heads who say, ‘‘These people learn 
enough in my department to be willing to take less money.” 
There are those who should know better who say, ‘‘Why should 
office workers want a five-day work week? They will just have 
that much more time to spend their money and get into mischief 
in doing it.’’ There are still too many institutions who have pro- 
vided carefully for the old age of the teaching staff, but who will 
lay off an elderly campus laborer under a ‘‘retirement system” 
which will pay him $7 or $8 a month after years of faithful, but 
low wage employment. 

You may or may not believe in labor unions. You may feel, 
as at least a few educators do, that organized labor and free edu- 
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cation cannot exist on the same campus; or you may believe 
wholeheartedly in the principles which labor unions represent. 
Be that as it may, conditions as they have existed are an open in- 
vitation to the organization of unions on the campus. Unions 
eame into existence for one fundamental reason—to bring the 
joint power of the group to exert pressure to gain improvements 
of conditions for the worker which that worker as an individual 
had not been able to get by his single efforts. Many union organi- 
zations are eyeing the campus these days. Old line A. F. of L. 
unions of office employees, government workers and the like, have 
openly declared their intentions to organize membership drives 
onthe campus. The C.I.O. has several young, vigorous, and not 
too conservative groups with similar intentions. Even such unex- 
pected units as John Lewis’s District 50, and the Transport 
Workers Union have exclusive contracts on several campuses. 
It is good hunting there these days and we might as well face 
the facts of life as they are likely to face us. 

Simple justice requires the college to treat its employees at 
least as well as does business for profit. But if that motive is not 
sufficient, it is not impossible that the campus might face the same 
sort of compulsive program for the improvement of working con- 
ditions which so many businesses have faced in these days of 
peace. A strike on the campus is unthinkable? There have 
been such strikes. It can’t happen here? Mave you talked 
man-to-man recently with many of your employees? Your 
people are loyal? Are we putting too much strain on loyalty? 

It is not the purpose of this article to outline a detailed pro- 
gram of nonacademic personnel relations. Before that can be 
worthwhile, there must be a re-examination of thinking and a 
determination of policy. The wise educational administrator 
will not delay longer a re-evaluation of present policies and prac- 
tices, and a re-shaping thereof into the pattern of today. Col- 
lege and university employees are people—working people—just 
as surely as are the employees of General Motors or U. S. Steel. 
Their grocery bills are just as large; their desire to educate their 
children is just as strong, if not stronger; their need for security 
in disability and old age is the same; they enjoy a few pleasant 
extras just as much as do their fellow workers; and they are 
reading the papers these days, and they know what is going on 
in the world outside the campus. 
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There are really just four simple requirements which we must 
meet no matter what other things we may see fit to add to them, 
The college should pay a wage which compares reasonably with 
what the same skill and effort would command elsewhere in the 
community. It should make fair provision for compensation 
during disability. It should provide for employees of any ex. 
tensive length of service a retirement annuity large enough to 
have some useful value. And every worker is entitled to a vaca- 
tion with pay once a year for the benefit of his employer as much 
as of himself. And these things must be provided to all workers 
alike, fairly and without discrimination. 

Can anyone argue that these minimum conditions should not 
be provided? I doubt it. Many can argue that they may be 
difficult to accomplish in these troublesome days and that there 
are other things which must come first. I can only reply that if 
you agree that it ought to be done, then in some way it can and 
must be done, and that the standing of higher education in the 
United States will be stronger for the doing. 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS COMMISSION ON 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING THE STAFFING oF INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICES DURING THE EMERGENCY CAUSED BY INCREASED 
ENROLMENTs IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(COLLEGES and universities are being called upon today to 

accept students up to the limit of all available housing facili- 
ties. In many institutions this involves a larger number of stu- 
dents than could normally be instructed by the present faculty. 
The number of well-qualified college instructors who are not al- 
ready in educational service is distinctly limited. Question has 
been raised as to the attitude of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools during this emergency with re- 
spect to: (1) the teaching loads of faculty members; and (2) the 
addition to instructional staffs of persons whose qualifications are 
below those normally acceptable for college faculty members. 
This statement defines the policies of the Board of Review of the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities on these points. The 
following policies are applicable only for the period during which 
student enrolments increase more rapidly than the supply of 
well-qualified instructors. 

1. In the current emergency it is the duty of every institution 
to accept all the students for which it can provide housing and 
instruction of an acceptable quality. Every effort should be 
made to recruit well-qualified college instructors who are not now 
in educational service. 

2. If more well-qualified students seek admission than could 
normally be cared for by the available faculty, the first adjust- 
ment should be an increase in the average size of classes. The 
North Central Association will raise no objection during the 
current emergency to an increase in the student-faculty ratio, in 
ease the average clock-hours of teaching and the average quali- 
fications of faculty members remain substantially unchanged. 

3. After the possibilities of caring for additional students by 
increasing the size of classes are exhausted, consideration should 
next be given to an increase in the number of clock-hours of teach- 
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ing by faculty members. The North Central Association wil] 
raise no objection to increases in teaching-hour loads, provided: 
(1) the adjustment is made with the consent of the instructor 
concerned; and (2) the increase in hours of teaching is accom. 
panied by some corresponding reduction in other types of duties 
and responsibilities. In cases where the teaching load is in. 
creased substantially beyond normal without opportunity for 
reduction in non-teaching duties, there might well be appropri- 
ate additional remuneration on an overtime basis. 

4. If neither of the foregoing adjustments is sufficient to meet 
the situation, the institution may find it necessary to add men- 
bers to the teaching staff who, because of the shortage of well- 
prepared instructors, will in many instances have qualifications 
lower than the standard the institution has maintained in the 
past. In case the appointment of new instructors lowers the 
average qualifications of the faculty, the North Central Associa- 
tion will raise no objection during the current emergency, pro- 
vided: (1) the appointments are recognized as temporary by all 
concerned; (2) these new instructors are assigned only to the 
teaching of courses for which they are reasonably well qualified. 

Institutions should not accept more students than can be cared 
for by the adjustments outlined in the preceding paragraphs. It 
is believed that it would be better for some students to wait a 
year or two before entering college than to enter now and be 
given instruction of inferior quality. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE NEW DAY 
(Book Review) 


O. GARFIELD JONES 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


R. WOMER has made a study* of the evolution of the demo- 
cratic concept of citizenship with the end in view of outlining 
adequate methods of education for citizenship in a democratic 
society. This study involves a review of educational theory and 
practice that is quite inspiring. Students of educational theory 
may criticize Dr. Womer’s sampling of the great authorities as 
too meagre and his summary of their writings as a bit one-sided. 
Nevertheless, I think they will agree with his general conclusions. 
Dr. Womer insists that adequate education for citizenship im- 
poses duties on the family, the elementary school, the secondary 
school, the college and citizens groups generally. On the college 
level he is a strong advocate of re-orienting the liberal arts college. 
In short, the liberal arts college which was first a training school 
for the clergy, then for gentlemen (who in fact were the political 
leaders), then for the professions and has now become a sort of 
preparation for the professional schools, should now become the 
training school for civic leadership. However, the humanists and 
the clergy need not worry for fear Dr. Womer would secularize 
and vocationalize the liberal arts college unduly because his con- 
ception of citizenship in a democratic Christian society is highly 
rational, highly ethical and highly religious. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with ‘‘The 
Origin, Functions and Character of Citizenship’’ and is the most 
interesting section for the general reader. It is a bit astonishing 
that chapter II, ‘‘The Incubation of Citizenship in America,’’ 
makes no reference whatever to Frederic J. Turner’s writings in 
this field. Part III outlines a general program for citizenship 
education in the family, in the schools and in citizen groups. The 
last chapter, ‘‘Creative Religion and Education for Citizenship,”’ 
goes so far into the nature of the universe and of religion that 
education for citizenship is almost forgotten. 


* Citizenship and the New Day by Parley Paul Womer. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 1946. 319 pp. $3.00. 
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Part II is really a digression into philosophies of the state, 
Apparently at this point Dr. Womer asked himself, ‘‘What are 
the problems which the citizen must face?’’ and then proceeded 
to review the problems of liberty, equality of rights, social justice, 
penal justice, positive versus negative government and world 
government. Because of the limitations of space of the author 
this Part II is neither a contribution to the literature of citizen. 
ship education nor to the writings on the theory of government, 
local, state, national or international. 

For years political scientists have complained that the term 
‘education for citizenship’’ has become so broad as to mean just 
‘‘education’’ in general. Dr. Womer’s book does not contribute 
very much specificity to this concept of citizenship training. 
While he recognizes that the American citizen must deal with 
the most complicated system of government on earth, he offers 
no suggestion as to how even the college-trained citizen may be 
given a real insight into the basic political processes of this most 
complicated system. However, Dr. Womer does suggest, page 
271, that ‘‘doubtless, in due time, the experimental efforts of the 
colleges of the nation for better citizenship education will be tabu- 
lated and analyzed and the results adequately studied, so that 
more effective programs for such education will we worked out 
than any that have yet been devised.’’ 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Book Review) 


WILLIAM WHITCOMB WHITEHOUSE 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


LBERAL arts colleges, having a real stake in teacher educa- 
tion, can profit greatly from a careful consideration of this 
publication. It is the final report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and is written by the Director, Dr. Karl W. Bigelow. 
This extensive study which began in 1938 and formally closed 
in 1944 was sponsored by the American Council on Education. 
Undoubtedly, this study will rank high as a notable contribution 
to the field of teacher education. It was national in extent; co- 
operative—some fifty units participated in the experiment; all 
types of teacher training institutions were represented ; the study 
was not spasmodic—each unitary study lasted for at least three 
years; there was a marked flexibility and yet considerable coordi- 
nation in the effort. A study of analyses of educational pro- 
cedures had been built up through the years with certain findings 
and indices of application. The Commission, very wisely, on a 
national scale followed through to the next step in methodology ; 
namely, the ‘‘testing in practice of hypotheses already developed 
through processes of careful study.’’ The fact that the testing 
was done in the laboratory of normal experience made the ap- 
proach that much more valuable. 

One has noted the steady accumulation of material through the 
several reports. The closing one, now under review, is more 
authoritative as one would expect than the earlier ones published. 
In the interim most aspects of the field have been explored, work- 
shops established, surveys made, consultations held, so out of this 
melting pot of actual experience and testing comes this summary 
of findings. 

The author in this final volume of the series gives a brilliant 
and concise perspective of the evolution of educational problems 
during the last three crucial decades. This presentation is high- 
lighted by a brief statement of the major trends that broke forth 
and gave the basis for later concern and action. In addition to 
alerting the reader to the crises in education as well as to the 
weakness of the training program, it points the way to a prag- 
matic approach for achieving action and excellence in this im- 
portant area of professional preparation. 
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It is realistic in its analysis yet not defeatist; ‘‘It is the Com- 
mission’s conviction that man can play a part in the control of 
his own future, that democratic planning is both possible and 
desirable. It is aware, however, of serious obstacles to such a 
eourse. In so unfamiliar, so unstable a situation as the present, 
man is inevitably uncertain and afraid. He feels an impulse to 
return to the past, to recapture a life that seems simple and 
secure in retrospect. He also feels an impulse to withdraw, to 
fly from the arenas of conflict to avoid human entanglements with 
their accompanying necessity of give as well as take. Yet 
neither of these escapes is possible. The course of history is 
irreversible; human interdependence—increasing steadily— 
makes isolation of any sort daily less feasible. The times call for 
understanding, imagination, and boldness ; for mutual acceptance, 
mutual trust, and general participation. These are possible. 
The alternatives are chaos or tyranny.’’ 

Many vital contemporary issues in education are given brief 
but effective treatment, e.g., within the range of half a dozen 
pages there is stated a comprehensive summary of the problems 
and processes of general education. 

The field of higher education is manifesting a marked interest 
in this specific topic. The reader will find this condensed state- 
ment quite refreshing and valuable. 

Facing a malleable world with power potentialities that may 
develop in contrasting channels, education is a vital key to the 
pattern established. Its effectiveness depends to a major degree 
on the excellence of the services rendered by the teacher, regard- 
less of the level of the instruction. That being so, there is a 
no more important area of action than the improvement of 
teacher personnel, achieved through wiser and more productive 
educational methods. If we are interested in this great task, 
then this book is a ‘‘must,’’ both because of the leadership it 
represents and the fact of its being forged cooperatively from 
the kiln of experience. 

The closing chapter, ‘‘A Summing Up,”’ is a fitting conclusion 
to the report. From the opening chapter to the closing one in 
which Dr. Bigelow sums up the ‘‘leading issues and trends,”’ 
this volume is characterized by courageous analysis and sound 
scholarly statements of imperative objectives. 
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PROBLEMS PERSIST BUT LIBRARY EDUCATION 
PROGRESSES 


(Book Review) 


CHARLES D. MATTHEWS 


FoRMERLY PROFESSOR AND DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY, BIRMINGHAM- 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE, AND DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY, ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION FOR ITALY 


Progress and Problems in Education for Librarianship,* a new 
study of ‘‘clarity and pertinence,’’ like others in this field under 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, comes from a 
distinguished librarian. The author, whose career has included 
teaching, recently retired as director of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore. 

Significant facts set forth in various connections regarding prog- 
ress in education for librarianship include these: Librarians in 
the United States number 25,000. A call—which the author says 
is possibly inflated—has been made by the A.L.A. for 18,000 more 
for postwar replacements and expansion. Beginning with the 
first American library school, under direction of Melvil Dewey 
at Columbia in 1887, there are now thirty-four accredited schools 
—twenty-four of them established since 1910. Five, of ‘‘Type 
I,”’ offer graduate training. Between 1926 and 1940, M.A. and 
M.S. degrees in the field numbered 651, Ph.D.’s twenty-six. In 
the decade 1935-1945 there came from the Graduate Library 
School at Chicago thirty-eight Ph.D.’s. Certification of school 
librarians, most of whom get whatever training they receive in 
“Type III’’ schools which admit college seniors, is required in 
thirty-four states and in the District of Columbia. 

Of interest to educators generally, as well as to librarians, will 
be such observations as the following : The profession suffers from 
a well-meant overdose of the social viewpoint. Librarians are 
not justified in attempting everything educative, engaging in 
multifarious activities and spreading their efforts and their 
usually limited budgets too thinly, with the result of not knowing 
and serving readers with good books. Of equal importance with 


* Progress and Problems in Education for Librarianship, by Joseph L. 
Wheeler. Carnegie Corporation of New York. 1946. 107 pp. (Paper.) 
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professional efficiency is helping people create, through good 
books, inner reservoirs of happiness and spiritual strength. Lj. 
brary schools are not sufficiently integrated into the academic 
and social life of the institutions with which they are connected. 
Correspondence courses and more institutes or workshops are 
needed especially for the sake of small town librarians. 

Regarding libraries themselves—from which, of course, the 
librarian cannot detach himself—the author offers these opinions: 
The increased functional use of books, especially technological 
materials, is resulting both in growing departmentalization of 
libraries, with specialist-librarians in charge of sections, and in 
increased use of libraries for research. There is sore need for 
prompt availability of Library of Congress printed catalog cards, 
Administration is the weakest and most neglected aspect of li- 
brarianship (to which thesis the author adds his own clear con- 
cept of what administration is). 

Facing the need for more and better libraries, the writer urges 
—and outlines—a program of recruiting. Amongst obstacles he 
discusses over-feminization of the profession, lack of degree pres- 
tige in the B.L.S., low budgets of many library schools, and lim- 
ited salaries and pensions for librarians. Recruiting, he says, 
must enlist the interest of high school as well as college vocational 
counselors. The A.L.A.’s Board of Education for Librarianship 
and Professional Training Round Table, as well as the American 
Association of Library Schools, carry the hopes of a successful 
campaign. 

The report concludes: Despite substantial progress, library 
schools and the entire profession need continuing, thorough, and 
objective study—which fortunately is proceeding but which 
should be more evaluative—of the philosophy and practice of 
librarianship. Some schools should be discontinued, and better 
paid and more adequate faculties should be provided for others. 
The knowledge and love of books are still the keystone, and dis- 
cipline and hard work are still necessary for proper training in 
this and in the other fundamental, which is administration. 

The influence of American library schools is now reaching out 
far. In addition to American or indigenous American-trained 
personnel in both national and American institutions abroad, we 
have representatives of our library education and system in over 
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eighty new libraries, large and small, in sixty countries. They 
function in the International Information and Cultural Relations 
program of the Department of State. Anyone who has seen them 
in operation, witnessed the enthusiastic response to libraries of 
the American pattern, and participated in eager conversations 
regarding opportunities for American library training either in 
the United States or in the country itself, knows that our library 
schools face a most significant potential enlargement of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 











UNESCO: A CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 


I 


WORLD which is physically one is not yet intellectually and 
morally one. Who, if not the colleges and universities of 
the world, should lead in closing this fatal gap? 
Men everywhere are groping for essentially the same things: 
freedom and justice, the good life, and the peace without which 
nothing can be achieved. 


**Peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to 
fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.’’ (Preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO.) 

Norte: This report is the outcome of a Conference held under the auspices 
of the Association of American Colleges at Estes Park, Colorado, June 26- 
29, 1946. The Chairman of the Conference who arranged the details of 
the program and edited the Report, was Ben M. Cherrington, Director of 
the Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, and Consultant to 
the Department of State in Cultural Affairs. The participants in the Con- 
ference who represented the Association officially were—Herbert J. Abraham, 
U. 8. Department of State; President B. F. Ashe, University of Miami; 
Director Harold Benjamin, U. 8. Office of Education; Professor Arthur 
Christy, University of Illinois; President Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; President Arthur G. Coons, Occidental College; Dean Margaret 
Corwin, New Jersey State College for Women; Professor Carl Feiss, Univer- 
sity of Denver; Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh; 
Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Welfare Conference; President 
L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women; President G. D. Humphrey, 
University of Wyoming; President Peter Odegard, Reed College; Super- 
intendent Walter Orr Roberts, High Altitude Observatory, Harvard Univer- 
sity and University of Colorado; Director Harlow Shapley, Harvard College 
Observatory; Executive Director Guy E. Snavely, Association of American 
Colleges; Rector E. V. Stanford, Augustinian College; President Robert L. 
Stearns, University of Colorado; Dean F. F. Stephens, University of Mis- 
souri. A number of other competent persons, who happened to be attend- 
ing other meetings in the neighborhood, participated in part or all of the 
sessions of the Conference. These included Physicist Lyle B. Borst of 
the Oak Ridge Laboratories, George Finch of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Chancellor Caleb F. Gates of the University of Denver, 
Regional Director Heber R. Harper of the Social Security Board, Professor 
Jacob Marschak of the University of Chicago, Norwegian State Broadcast- 
ing Director Arne Okkenhaug, Professor Edward Shils, University of Chi- 
cago, Chinese Novelist 8. Y. Shu, Professor John Simpson of the University 
of Chicago, Professor Leo Szilard of the University of Chicago. 
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The colleges and universities are the custodians of the aceumu- 
lated wisdoms of the ages and the reconnaissance forces of civili- 
zation which push out the frontiers of knowledge and under- 
standing. They speak for a humanity which knows no national 
boundaries. Imperilled as is all mankind, they yet are centers 
of detachment where solutions of problems are sought from fact 
and reason, not through force. They are the teaching centers 
from which knowledge and ideas radiate through every agency 
of communication and instruction to all people everywhere. 

Man’s survival is now staked on a conflict in which man’s 
understanding is pitted against his folly and his fear. By whom 
shall the forces of understanding be led if not by the colleges and 
universities of the world? 

The world’s army of educators must be united if it is to pre- 
vail. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization has been created to be a symbol and an agency of 
their unity. The colleges and universities, to which education 
looks for leadership, will find ways to unity through UNESCO, 
if they have the imagination and the will. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization is an inter-governmental agency, closely related as 
a ‘‘specialized agency’’ to the United Nations organization. Its 
constitution was drawn up in November 1945, at a conference 
held in London and attended by representatives of forty-four 
nations. The Organization will come into existence when twenty 
nations have accepted membership. The first meeting of the 
General Conference of the Organization is expected to be held 
in November at the headquarters of the Organization in Paris. 

A-Preparatory Commission is preparing proposals for the pro- 
gram of UNESCO, to be submitted to the first meeting. Amer- 
ican representatives on the Preparatory Commission and consult- 
ants have submitted proposals for its consideration. 

The Organization will be composed of: a General Conference, 
meeting annually, to which each member sends five representa- 
tives; an Executive Board, elected by the Conference; and a 
Secretariat under the direction of a Director-General, to be ap- 
pointed by the General Conference. 

UNESCO will be financed by contributions from governments, 
and by such additional contributions from private sources as may 
be obtained. 
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The Organization is prohibited from interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Members. It will act through such procedures as: 
studies, conferences, resolutions, recommendations, conventions, 
advisory services, field services, administrative services. It is 
permissible for UNESCO to initiate, finance, and direct inter. 
national projects consistent with its functions. 

Although an intergovernmental agency, UNESCO is estab- 
lished for the purpose of bringing the peoples of the world into 
closer association with one another, and to ‘‘construct the de- 
fenses of peace in the minds of men.’? UNESCO is an agency 
through which governments may agree to remove barriers to 
mutual understanding which governments themselves have cre- 
ated, and may facilitate the free movement of persons and ideas. 

That the aim of UNESCO is to help ‘‘peoples to speak to 
peoples’’ is shown in the Preamble to the Constitution: 


... the States parties to this Constitution, believing in full 
and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unre- 
stricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to de- 
velop and to increase the means of communication between 
their peoples and to employ these means for the purposes of 
mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowl- 
edge of each other’s lives; 

IN CONSEQUENCE WHEREDOF they do hereby create 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization for the purpose of advancing, through the edu- 
cational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples 
of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations 
organization was established and which its Charter pro- 
claims. 


To ensure that UNESCO shall be genuinely a peoples’ organi- 
zation, the Constitution provides (Article VII, paragraphs 1 
and 2): 


1. Each Member State shall make such arrangements as 
suit its particular conditions for the purpose of associating its 
principal bodies interested in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural matters with the work of the Organization, preferably 
by the formation of a National Commission broadly repre- 
sentative of the Government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co-operating bodies, 
where they exist, shall act in an advisory capacity to their 
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respective delegations to the General Conference and to their 

Governments in matters relating to the Organization and 

shall function as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest 

to it. 

UNESCO is an agency through which the peoples of the world 
may discover and extend their community of interests. As an 
agency, it can initiate and, to a small degree, execute projects 
which fulfill its aims. But no international project of any mag- 
nitude can be carried out except through individuals, groups, 
and institutions in each country. Accordingly, the colleges and 
the individual teachers and scholars and their associations must 
voluntarily accept a mandate to devote resources and effort to the 
execution of UNESCO’s program. Suggestions along this line 
are contained in Section II of this report. 

The colleges of America must further take such action as is 
necessary, collectively, to ensure that cooperation with UNESCO 
shall be on a nationwide scale, efficient and systematic. This sub- 
ject is discussed briefly in Section III. 

Finally, each institution must subject itself to a rigorous 
scrutiny, and consider what it can do so as to make the greatest 
contribution possible to the attainment of the goals of UNESCO. 
This is the subject of Section IV of this report. 

The all-embracing purpose of UNESCO, as of the other agen- 
cies of the United Nations, is to contribute to peace. The re- 
sponsibility of nations is in proportion to their resources. In 
this agency, as in others, peoples in other lands look to America 
for leadership, a leadership which under no circumstances could 
be interpreted as an attempt to impose American culture upon 
others, but one reflecting a sincere spirit of reciprocity which 
is the only lasting basis for a true community of peoples. 


II. Tue INTERNATIONAL Program or UNESCO: How AMErIcAN 
Epucators CAN PARTICIPATE 


The Constitution of UNESCO sets forth the major functions 
of the Organization. The first meeting of the General Confer- 
ence will determine the main lines of activity in which the Organ- 
ization will engage. The Secretariat, yet to be appointed, will 
work out the program in detail. 

Although it is impossible to predict in detail what the program 
of UNESCO will be, materials exist from which a reasonable fore- 
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cast can be made about types of activity which will be under. 
taken. These materials exist in the working papers of the Pre. 
paratory Commission and in recommendations submitted by ex. 
perts in many fields who have been consulted by the Department 
of State. These proposals were considered at the Estes Park 
Conference called by the Association of American Colleges. 

As the program of UNESCO is developed, opportunities wil] 
arise for direct participation by colleges, by members of college 
faculties, and by scholarly organizations. Every instance of such 
participation will strengthen the ties between a group of Amer. 
ican educators and scholars, and those of other lands, and thereby 
directly contribute to the attainment of UNESCO’s objectives, 

Some examples may be cited of possible UNESCO projects, 
from among those which were commended by the Conference of 
the Association of American Colleges. They are grouped for 
convenience under categories corresponding in part to the listed 
functions of UNESCO (advancing international understanding 
through media of mass communication, promoting interchanges 
of personnel, ete.) and in part to the recognized fields of scholar. | 
ship (social sciences, sciences, humanities, etec.). These examples 
will illustrate the opportunities which may occur for direct par- 
ticipation in UNESCO-sponsored projects. 


1. International Exchange of Persons 

Direct personal relationships can, and should, play a major 
part in promoting international understanding and cooperation. 
A vast increase of interchange, on a scale far exceeding anything 
hitherto achieved, is now practicable, and should be brought 
about. It should include the exchanges of persons in all fields— 
industry, labor, agriculture, mass communications, etc.—as well 
as of scholars, teachers, and students. With special reference to 
higher education : 

a) UNESCO may: study existing schemes of interchange; 
institute research studies about the value of interchange 
in promoting international understanding ; propose plans 
for expanding interchange and methods for ensuring 
that interchange will promote international understand- 
ing; establish fellowships; assist universities and col- 
leges in covering travel costs and salary differentials; 
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arrange travel courses for students and teachers; estab- 
lish clearing-house services such as rosters of individuals 
and institutions, and service in the evaluation of creden- 
tials. 

Participation: A college can establish a special exchange 
relationship with a sister institution abroad; increase 
scholarship: provision for foreign students; actively en- 
courage faculty members to seek an exchange; conduct 
systematic studies as part of UNESCO research on the 
attitudes of students toward foreign students and teach- 
ers, and on the attitudes of the visitors; extend library 
and other facilities for foreign research students; devise 
procedures for assuring that the entire student body, and 
the community, derive the greatest possible value from 
contacts with visitors. 

Cooperative action on a national scale should be under- 
taken to ensure that foreign teachers and students are 
placed in all regions and in all types of institutions, to 
review requests, to encourage widespread participation 
by colleges, and to advise cooperating institutions. 


2. Using Media of Mass Communication 

The attitudes of adults, and to a considerable degree those of 
children, toward other peoples are greatly influenced by what 
they read in newspapers, see in films, and hear on the radio. 


a) 


b) 


UNESCO may promote international studies on the con- 
tent and effects of such sources of information and ideas; 
draw up recommendations or ‘‘codes’’ for adoption by 
national and private publishers, producers, commenta- 
tors; develop suitable collections of recordings, films, 
books; provide reference and advisory services; study 
problems and draw up recommendations and agreements 
related to the objective of promoting the free flow of 
information and ideas. Conceivabiy, UNESCO may also 
acquire broadcasting facilities. 

American educators and colleges might: participate in 
UNESCO researches into the content and attitudinal 
effects of mass media; study the needs for informational 
programs; furnish expert help and encouragement to 
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producers of radio programs and films, both commercial 
and non-commercial; establish information offices, li- 
braries of films, recordings, charts, and other audio- 
visual aids on international affairs. 


3. Educational Rehabilitation of War-Devastated Areas 
a) UNESCO must assist in educational rehabilitation. The 
schools and colleges of the devastated areas need equip- 
ment of all kinds, from research tools to pens and ink. 
UNESCO’s Preparatory Commission has established a 
technical sub-committee, to assemble information about 
needs and to communicate the facts to governments and 
private organizations. UNRRA will assist in procuring 
and transporting materials which are donated 
b) Participation. In America, a representative committee 
of educational bodies has appealed for contributions. 
All educators should respond generously. Scientific and 
learned societies and colleges might explore the possi- 
bility of procuring or providing assistance directly 
through bi-lateral arrangements for a research group or 
an institution, in a devastated area. 


4. Education and Teacher Training 
a) UNESCO may assist members, at their request, in devel- 
oping educational activities, by furnishing commissions 
of experts, procuring staffs for experimental and demon- 
stration schools, and similar activities. UNESCO may 
assist the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations in 
educational matters. UNESCO may encourage educa- 
tion for world citizenship: by studies of curricula and 
textbooks, calling conferences of writers and publishers, 
publishing recommendations and suggestions to teachers, 
publishing magazines and yearbooks, holding institutes 
and workshops, providing field services of experts, con- 
ducting researches into the efficacy of educational pro- 
grams designed to promote international understanding. 
b) Participation. American colleges may: specialize in the 
study of the educational problems of particular coun- 
tries; encourage members of the faculty to serve on com- 
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missions of experts; recognize such service as research 
which the college should help finance; provide traveling 
fellowships for graduate students in international edu- 
cational studies; establish in cooperation with UNESCO 
international institutes and workshops for teachers; in- 
stitute research into the content and effect of educational 
materials about other countries; produce materials for 
popular use in schools and adult educational programs. 


5. Science 


a) 


b) 


a) 


UNESCO will seek to promote cooperation among scien- 
tists for the advancement of knowledge and for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. UNESCO may, for example, 
establish international institutes for research; set up 
panels of scientists to travel as teams; provide a variety 
of clearing house services and in other ways make it 
possible for scientists from all nations, small and large, 
to cooperate on a basis of equality. 

Participation. In cooperation with UNESCO, American 
colleges might effect interchange of specimens, research 
materials, exhibits, and scientific collections; bi-lateral 
arrangements for this purpose might be made with 
specific college and university departments, through the 
professional societies in the fields of those departments. 
Colleges should make special efforts to inculcate in their 
faculties, students, and the public an awareness of the 
international impact of scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments, and an intelligent concern for their constructive 
utilization. 


6. Social Sciences 


In the social sciences, it is a specific function of UNESCO, 
as distinct from other agencies of the United Nations, not 
only to promote studies directly related to international 
understanding, but also to stimulate continuing inter- 
national cooperative investigation of basic social prob- 
lems. 

UNESCO may sponsor conferences on problems of 
international concern or requiring international coopera- 
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tive study: e.g., human destructiveness and conflict ; eco. 
nomics of welfare; family and youth problems; prob. 
lems arising from transplantation of persons from one 
country to another; personnel selection and training, 
industrial psychology ; urbanization. UNESCO may lo. 
cate research problems and initiate research projects in 
such areas as the foregoing. UNESCO may also furnish 
a variety of administrative and clearing-house services, 

b) Participation. To assist UNESCO, American social sci- 
entists might identify and recommend problems for inter- 
national study, conduct pilot researches, develop research 
techniques needed by UNESCO, provide abstracts of re- 
search contributions in a second language. 


7. Humanities 

a) UNESCO will stimulate the interchanges in all areas of 
arts and letters. UNESCO may establish both perma- 
nent and periodic international institutes for the philo- 
sophie study of culture and cultures, and of basic social 
problems. UNESCO may initiate conferences and re- 
searches on instructional problems: e.g., the teaching of 
a second language. 

b) Participation. Colleges should contribute to world un- 
derstanding by appropriate developments in the cur- 
riculum. (See Section IV of this Report.) Colleges can 
establish seminars and conferences on subjects proposed 
by UNESCO institutes for world-wide study. Colleges 
can stimulate the mastery of a foreign language by stu- 
dents in all fields, and a knowledge of the civilization 
of these areas in which the language is the native tongue. 


III. THe ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR PARTICIPATION 
In UNESCO 


It has been pointed out (Section I) that the Constitution of 
UNESCO requires each member state to make arrangements for 
‘fassociating its principal bodies interested in educational, sci- 
entific and cultural matters with the work of the Organization.” 
Such cooperation is indispensable if UNESCO’s purpose is to be 
realized. 
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In some countries, cultural aspects of the nation’s life have 
traditionally centered in the national government. The United 
States is an example of the extreme opposite. With us, educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural institutions and organizations are 
largely de-centralized. Colleges are autonomous. 

In order that institutions may become directly and effectively 
incorporated in the work of UNESCO, special arrangements 
must be created. This comprehensive and official participation 
of American cultural agencies in a world cultural organization 
is a new development for which our existing governmental ma- 
chinery is only partly adaptable. Fortunately the reeommenda- 
tion of UNESCO’s Constitution that National Commissions be 
established is admirably adaptable to the American situation. 
The Conference of the Association of American Colleges ex- 
pressed firm approval of the decision of Congress to include in 
its legislation for American membership in UNESCO provision 
for a national Commission broadly representative of the major 
educational, scientific, and cultural bodies of the nation. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the resolution adopted by the Conference: 


It is our judgment that the functions of the National Com- 
mission as described in Article 7 of the Constitution of 
UNESCO constitute peculiarly appropriate means of asso- 
ciating the colleges and universities of America with the 
work of that Organization. 

We strongly recommend that the National Commission of 
the United States be so organized as to perform effectively 
the function of liaison between the institutions of higher 
education and UNESCO. To render these services effec- 
tively the National Commission will require, under its direc- 
tion, a staff of able and experienced persons and an adequate 
budget. We emphasize the importance of making adequate 
provision for such personnel and budget. 

In providing a Secretariat for the Commission as set forth 
in Section III, in House Joint Resolution 305, we recommend 
that the Department of State select personnel for the Secre- 
tariat from nominees proposed by the National Commission. 

We further recommend that under the direction of the 
National Commission, there be a field service to all regions 
of the United States, staffed by well-trained men and women 
representing the various fields of interest of UNESCO, and 
charged with the responsibility for contact with all educa- 
tional institutions, groups, and agencies concerned with 
carrying forward the purposes of UNESCO. 
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The joint resolution adopted by Congress, authorizing the 
formation of a National Commission, authorizes the Secretary 
of State to provide a Secretariat for the Commission. It is im. 
portant that this formula shall be so interpreted as to assure that 
the National Commission shall be free to determine the size and 
character of the Secretariat and to select its personnel. Mani- 
festly both the National Commission and its Secretariat must be 
so constituted as to command the full confidence of the eduea- 
tional, scientific and cultural groups of the nation. 

The National Commission consists of forty members appointed 
by the Secretary of State (10 from Federal agencies, 15 from 
state and local agencies, 15 at large) and sixty members ap- 
pointed by each of sixty organizations. The sixty organizations 
are to be selected in the first instance by the Secretary of State. 
Procedures must be worked out for ensuring that all organiza- 
tions and institutions, including those not represented on the 
National Commission at a given time, shall have clear channels 
of communication with the National Commission, and machinery 
for cooperation. Institutions and associations in the field of 
Higher Education should take appropriate action to this end. 

Further, existing machinery must be adapted or new ma- 
chinery established for assisting the members of educational 
associations to participate in the work of UNESCO. 

With these considerations in mind, the Conference at Estes 
Park adopted the following resolution : 

That the Board of Directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges be requested to establish a division in the office 
of the Executive Director that will have responsibility for 
fostering international education, scientific, and cultural 
relations, and that they be further requested to obtain an 
adequate budget for this purpose. 

Action along similar lines is commended to the attention of 
organizations and learned societies in the field of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

It may prove desirable to strengthen the ties among the colleges 
of the different countries by formal organization. The following 
resolution on this subject was adopted by the Conference: 

That the Board of Directors of the Association of Amer- 


ican Colleges consider the creation of an international organ- 
ization of colleges and universities. 
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IV. Wuat tHe INpivipvat CottEcE Can Do 


As has been pointed out in Part II, the substantive program of 
UNESCO will afford opportunities for American Educators to 
participate in international projects both as individuals, through 
their professional organizations, and through the colleges them- 
selves. We now ask what steps can be taken by an individual 
college to promote UNESCO’s purpose ‘‘to advance the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of mankind.’’ Among the objectives 
to which the individual college should direct its efforts are: 

1) To prepare itself by appropriate administrative action 
to participate as an institution, and through its faculty 
members, in the international program of UNESCO. 

2) To consider whether its curriculum can be improved so 
as to further the basic purposes of UNESCO. 

3) To promote student activities which will contribute to 
a better understanding of the peoples of the world and 
of their cultures, and activities which best support 
UNESCO in its efforts to promote this better under- 
standing. 

4) To render services to its community in order to develop 
within the local and regional areas that sense of par- 
ticipation and dedication, and that habit of cooperation 
without regard for race, class, or creed that must ulti- 
mately prevail throughout the world. 


1. General Administration 

Some administrative action may be necessary before a college 
can participate adequately as an institution in the program of 
UNESCO. A Committee at the Estes Park Conference con- 
sidered this problem and suggested the following steps: 

1) Secure the formal recognition of UNESCO by govern- 
ing boards and faculties, and approve the inclusion of 
UNESCO in the recognized activities of each institution. 

2) Make budgetary provision for such activities. 

3) Appeal for contributions to expand UNESCO activities. 

4) The college faculty members should adopt a definite 
policy of enéouraging activities as individuals. Such 
encouragement may take the form of granting leaves 
of absence to faculty members participating in foreign 
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5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 
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interchange and in research projects suggested by 
UNESCO, providing funds for the interchange of fae. 
ulty members and students, and fostering faculty mem- 
bership in international organizations interested in 
UNESCO. 

The college should appoint a faculty liaison UNESCO 
officer or UNESCO committee or both. Such an officer 
or committee should coordinate and initiate campus 
UNESCO activities, should serve as information officer, 
and should be designated as the agent of the college 
in all relations with the National Commission and 
UNESCO. 

The faculty should be granted opportunity and assis- 
tance for attendance at summer schools in foreign coun- 
tries, and at conferences on and off campus. Adequate 
arrangements should be made with respect to budget, 
secretarial staff, office facilities, and time. 
Interchange of personnel should be stimulated by the 
appointment of a committee to examine the areas of the 
college program in which exchange and visiting teachers 
could be most effectively used ; to communicate with the 
appropriate national or international committees; and 
to provide for participation in the selection of such 
persons. 

The establishment of bi-lateral relations with a particu- 
lar foreign university should be considered. The ob- 
jective of these relations would be to secure a better 
understanding of the people of that country or area, 
and to receive a better appreciation of their cultural 
and other achievements. Such a relationship, moreover, 
should stimulate the interests of that institution in 
corresponding American achievements to the point 
where reciprocal studies would be initiated. 

The college should provide an adequate program of 
orientation and counselling for foreign students. 

As an institution, the college should undertake research 
projects recommended by UNESCO, including the as- 
signment of faculty members to such projects. 
International, national, and regional conferences should 
be sponsored and supported. 
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12) In the college itself, foreign lecturers may be invited 


13) 


to speak before college assemblies. Art exhibits, music 
recitals, and museum collections will likewise stimulate 
interest in UNESCO and through it in the various cul- 
tures of the world. Other agencies which deal with 
international understanding also may contribute to this 
program. 

Publicize the colleges’ participation in UNESCO 
through all appropriate media, including a column in 
the Alumni Magazine. 


2. Curriculum Adjustment 


1) 


2) 
3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


The college curriculum should be carefully examined 
in light of the need for eliminating national prejudices, 
strengthening devotion to the principles of justice and 
fair play, increasing the basic understanding of other 
peoples and their cultures, and expanding the meaning 
of ‘‘human rights’’ and the ‘‘dignity of man.’’ Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the incorporation of 
these principles into American citizenship and other 
political science courses. 

Adequate courses in international relations should be 
offered in every college. 

In all fields of study the ideas, ideals and aspirations 
common to all people should be emphasized. 

Courses in comparative literature, music, art, education, 
history, economics, and human geography should be 
offered. 

Subject matter relating to the United Nations should be 
used in themes, speeches, scripts written in radio classes, 
ete. 

Renewed emphasis should be placed on the need for a 
second language, especially for those interested in for- 
eign service or study abroad, and new techniques of 
teaching languages should be developed and studied. 
The intensive instruction program of the A.S.T.P. and 
the U. S. Navy Language Schools should be examined 
for valuable methodology which might be adapted to 
college classroom use. Use of exchange students as 
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language assistants, special schools taught in the foreign 
language, and intensive evening classes for adults going 
abroad also deserve wider consideration on college 
campuses. 

7) Area study programs might also be considered both with 
a view to increasing the immediate value of the language 
and with the purpose of heightening the appreciation of 
the culture in which the language is rooted. 

8) Textbooks must be closely examined in the light of the 
ideals expressed by UNESCO. College teachers, who 
write American textbooks, should be encouraged to give 
proper international emphasis in their writing, espe- 
cially directing attention to international questions and 
organizations in social science textbooks. 

9) Experiments and other evaluational procedures to deter- 
mine relative effectiveness of various textbooks in teach- 
ing international understanding should be devised and 
instituted. 

10) Study abroad should be encouraged, preferably by sum- 
mer schools and workshops abroad or on an exchange 
scholarship basis since both the student and the insti- 
tution profit from these experiences. 

11) Utilization of visiting professors, traveling panels, and 
available radio, phonograph, and film materiai will also 
serve to increase international understanding as well as 
stimulate student interest and increase the practical 
value of instruction. 

12) Project-research programs recommended by UNESCO 
should be incorporated in courses and seminars wherever 
possible. Such research might include problems in spe- 
cific countries or areas on such matters as family life, 
health, housing, community planning, education, and 
economics. 

13) Colleges should strive to increase their library holdings 
of international relations materials, especially transla- 
tions of significant foreign works in all fields, and should 
urge reading assignments among these works. 


3. Student Activities 


Student activities can be a most helpful instrument for arous- 
ing the interest of the student body in UNESCO. For this 
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reason the encouragement of these activities by the faculty and 
administration is very important. Following are examples of 
student activities : 

1) Active campus organizations with objectives similar to 
UNESCO, such as the International Relations Clubs, 
should be stimulated. 

2) Autonomous United Nations Youth Groups might be 
established which would have an interest in the activities 
of UNESCO, and international student movements with 
similar purpose should be encouraged. 

3) Students of each college and university should be encour- 
aged to establish correspondent relations with one or 
more foreign institutions, for the purpose of furthering 
mutual understanding. 

4) News about UNESCO and the United Nations should 
appear regularly in campus papers. 

5) Students should be interested in raising funds for foreign 
scholarships, perhaps to aid students from their corre- 
spondent institutions in whom the students would have 
a special interest. 

6) Active participation of students in a campus ‘‘ UNESCO 
Week’’ will increase the effectiveness of that activity. 

7) Should adverse political events threaten the existence or 
the program of UNESCO, students should be interested 
in writing their Congressmen, the State Department, or 
otherwise making known their beliefs and desires. 


4. Service of the Individual College to the Commumty 


1) Each college and university should take the initiative 
in developing on a community basis (local, state, or 
regional, as its influence permits and conditions require) 
such agency or agencies as seem best calculated to stimu- 
late, facilitate, and coordinate activities designed to 
advance the goals and objectives set forth m the con- 
stitution of UNESCO and the resolutions of the pre- 
paratory commissions. This agency should represent all 
of the significant groups and organizations in the com- 
munity interested in UNESCO studies and activities. 
In communities enjoying the service of more than one 
college or university, the closest cooperation among 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 
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those institutions is essential in the development of an 
effective community agency. 

The college should assume responsibility for providing 
adequate information services about the agencies of the 
United Nations. All important documents should be 
readily and quickly available to all interested persons 
in the community. The UNESCO liaison officer should 
study existing information services in the community, 
and recommend action to support and strengthen them, 
or to establish an information service at the college. 
Since the possession of information without the skill 
of effective utilization is of little value to community 
leaders, colleges and universities (in cooperation with 
the community UNESCO agency) should study the 
techniques of teaching and group leadership in order 
to develop an effective program of special short courses 
designed to train officers and leaders of organized 
groups in group leadership techniques and in the prepa- 
ration and delivery of effective written, spoken, and 
artistic presentation. 

The college and university and the community UNESCO 
agency should devote special attention to youth organi- 
zations, on and off campus, both those specifically con- 
cerned with increasing internaticnal mindedness and 
those organized for work in one of the fields related to 
UNESCO. 

Close cooperation of colleges and universities with pri- 
mary and secondary schools in the development of spe- 
cial programs and general curricula with international 
focus is urged. 

Both college-owned and privately-owned radio should 
be used in promoting UNESCO objectives. Among the 
means available to colleges might be the following: 

a) Development of live programs for local and net- 
work broadcast, either on a sponsored or sustain- 
ing basis. 

b) Preparation of transcriptions for the use of local 
stations at suitable times, and for distribution to 
stations outside the area where the college is lo- 
cated. 
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ce) Encourage introduction into as many existing 
radio programs as possible of commentaries on the 
international implications of the music, news- 
east, or other material broadcast. 

d) Extend an invitation to local newscasters and 
commentators as well as program executives to 
consult with the faculty and college committees 
on suitable material for use in their programs. 

e) Make .newseasts available for students in their 
student union buildings, coffee shops, and other 
public places where students congregate. 

7) In the use of films, the college might: 

a) Develop film libraries of educational films and 
documentaries. 

b) Increase the use of existing projectors by provid- 
ing mobile units that can be used off campus and 
before local groups. 

ce) Make special efforts to see that foreizgn-made pic- 
tures are exhibited both on the campus and in the 
community, and that suitable publicity be given 
to their showing. 

d) Examine the feasibility of using shorts, trailers, 
and end-clips carrying UNESCO messages. 

$3) The Press may be brought into this program more 
closely by the colleges in the following ways: 

a) Invite the local editors or publishers to serve on 
special committees on public information to be 
appointed by the colleges and universities. 

b) Encourage members of the faculty to write quasi- 
popular news and feature articles for the news- 
papers on topics affecting international affairs. 

ce) Emphasize UNESCO in releases prepared by pub- 
lic relations officers. 

9) Effective displays and exhibits have important com- 
munity influence and should therefore be carefully con- 
sidered. The college can: 

a) Enlist the cooperation of the art departments in 
the development of posters and other graphic ma- 
terials illustrating international problems. 
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b) Seek the cooperation of outdoor advertising agen- 
cies in he use of 24-sheet billboards on particu. 
larly important issues. 

¢) Develop special exhibits for department stores, 
movies, lobbies, railroad, airline, and bus depots, 
post offices, schools, county and state fairs, con- 
ventions, etc. 

10) Conferences. The college can: 

a) Arrange special conferences of students, the gen- 
eral public, or specialists on current problems of 
world affairs. 

b) Plan to provide speakers, graphic materials and 
exhibits for other conferences that may be held 
within the community, where a presentation of 
problems of international scope might be relevant. 

ce) Develop institutes of international relations in col- 
laboration with other colleges and universities, 
and with representative economic and social 
groups in the community. 

d) Sponsor and publicize guest speakers on UNESCO 
or other international matters for community 
meetings. 

11) UNESCO week. 

All countries are urged by UNESCO to observe a 
UNESCO Month or UNESCO Week at the time when 
the General Conference of UNESCO is in session. 
This year (1946) UNESCO Month will be observed 
in November. 

Each college should plan to observe a UNESCO 
Week (or Month), and to initiate or support observ- 
ance in the community. A special effort should be 
made to enlist the support of the local press, radio 
and motion picture agencies. 

The purposes common to UNESCO and other agen- 
cies of the United Nations should be stressed. Dra- 
matic pageants, displays and exhibits, lectures, con- 
ferences, and news stories about UNESCO, should 
demonstrate how international understanding can 
contribute to international peace. 


























AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ADRIAN COLLEGE announces a bequest of $25,000 from the 
estate of George T. Douglas, of Wilmington, Ohio. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE since last October has been in possession 

of the fund of $500,000 left by Hugh T. Birch, the donor of 
Glen Helen, as the endowment for the Glen. The 920 acres of 
the Glen adjoin the main campus area which includes an addi- 
tional 80 acres. It is expected that the property will be main- 
tained and developed as a tract of nature for educational and 
recreational purposes. 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE has received during the past year 
$340,000 as its share in the Augustana Synod Centennial 


Fund. 


(COLLEGE OF WOOSTER has received a legacy of approxi- 
mately $50,000 from the estate of Margaret F. Bixby of 
Windham, Connecticut, who graduated from Wooster in 1927. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY accepted from the Curtiss-Wright 

Corporation an aeronautical laboratory costing $4,500,000 at 
a ceremony dedicating it for use ‘‘in the interest of aviation and 
the welfare of the nation.’’ 


DUKE UNIVERSITY has received a $225,000 grant from the 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to finance fel- 
lowships in orthopedic surgery over a five-year period. Young 
physicians who have completed a year’s internship will be 
selected for graduate study under the direction of the univer- 
sity’s medical school. 


FeMoryY UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $167,000 to pro- 
vide for threefold expansion in the field of medicine in 


Atlanta and the Southeast, from the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE held on August 12-September 14 an 
Institute on Adult Education of Negroes, which was an 
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important phase of a comprehensive one-year project to attack 
the problem of functional illiteracy among Negro adults. This 
project, made possible by a grant of $23,910 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, is sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, in cooperation with the 
American Association for Adult Education and the National 
Conference on Adult Education and the Negro. Directed by 
Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Education Specialist in the 
Higher Education of Negroes, the adult education project has as 
its general purpose the lifting of the educational level of the 
large group of adult Negroes described as ‘‘functionally illiter- 
ate’’ by the Selective Service System and the 1940 census. Wm. 
M. Cooper, Executive Secretary of the National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, is Associate Director. 


HENDRIX COLLEGE has received a gift of $200,000 toward 

the million dollar campaign of the college from the General 
Education Board of New York. The gift which will go toward 
permanent endowment is conditional on the raising of the other 
$800,000 during the campaign, slated to begin this fall. 


KEUKA COLLEGE has received a grant of $57,860 over a 
three-year period from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to 


assist in carrying on its School of Nursing, which was started in 
1943. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE has announced the letting of a con- | 
tract for the building of a new dormitory for women to cost ) 


about $223,000. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE (Tennessee), according to a recent 

report by President Ralph W. Lloyd, has had 545 graduates 
and many other former students to enter the Christian ministry. 
Since the War Between the States, 149 graduates and former 
students have gone out as foreign missionaries. Home missions 
have claimed even a larger number. 


NORTHWEST NAZARENE COLLEGE is erecting a men’s 
dormitory which will cost $150,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN will put into 
effect in the fall a new curriculum which will concentrate on 
the abiding insights and abilities a liberal education should fur- 
nish. The program has been developed on the basis of a re- 
statement of the objectives of a liberal education; namely, ‘‘to 
develop those qualities of mind and emotion necessary for the 
successful performance of the major functions of life,’? which 
are defined as professional proficiency, the wise discharge of social 
obligations, and the enjoyment of a rich and happy existence. 
In the new program, the goals of education are assumed to be 
the same for all, while the process of education is to be indi- 
vidualized as much as possible. It will provide that each student 
take approximately half her work for the four years in required 
courses covering the basic fields of knowledge, a fourth in a field 
of concentration, and the remaining fourth at large. 


PRIN CETON UNIVERSITY has received $100,000 from Stan- 
ley McCormick, Class of 1895, for construction of a new dor- 


mitory. 


GMITH COLLEGE has received a gift of $500,000 from Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lamont of New York City, a contribution to the 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund. The income will be used for 
the compensation of the loyal men and women who compose the 
college staff. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY reports the gift of three 
farms, valued at between $37,000 and $50,000, by an elderly 


couple in the community. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will conduct its Annual Seminar on 

Development Reading by the Reading Clinic Staff, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, February 3-7, 1947. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions and discussions will be used to develop the central theme: 
Differentiated Corrective and Remedial Reading. Nationally 
known specialists in reading and related fields will conduct the 
Seminars and demonstrations. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE has received $100,000 from 
R. R. M. Carpenter, Sr., as a final contribution for completion 
of a field house. Mr. Carpenter, director of E. I. du Pont de 
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Nemours & Co., previously gave $146,000 toward building the 
annex to the field house. 


NIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA announces that it is 

to have on its campus the first Zeiss planetarium owned by a 
university or college anywhere in the world. The $1,000,000 
building, housing the planetarium, will also contain a memorial 
art gallery and will be known as the Morehead Building in honor 
of the donor, John Motley Morehead. The main gallery of the 
building will be called the Genevieve B. Morehead Gallery in 
memory of the donor’s wife and is to be used exclusively for her 
private collection of paintings, rare glass and other objets d’art. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE will be the host in November to the 
tenth annual educational conference of the Sisters of Loretto, 
comprising all educational levels from the kindergarten up. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Georgia) has received $100,000 from 
Doctor and Mrs. William E. Chenery of Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Bluefield College, Bluefield, West Virginia. Charles L. Harman, 
pastor, Starling Avenue Baptist Church, Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia. 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California. Lee A. 
Dubridge, professor of physics, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Harold L. Yochum, presi- 
dent, Michigan District of the American Lutheran Church. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Nelson Vance Russell, 
head of the department of history and political science, Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Howard B. Jeffer- 
son, director, School of Philosophy and Religion, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. Ben H. Parker, 
vice-president, Frontier Refining Company. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. Edwin S. Preston, 
president, Central College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. William Wilcox 
Edel, Chaplain, U. S. Navy. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Francis Pat- 
rick Smith, acting president. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Gilbert F. White, 
relief administrator. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. Merrill J. 
Holmes, vice president. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota. Howard J. Bell, 
Jr., assistant to president, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 

Kletzing College, University Park, Iowa. R. H. Cantrell, super- 
intendent of Minnesota district of the Church of the Nazarene. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Brother G. Paul. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee. Dean S. Yarbrough. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Martin D. Whit- 
aker, director of Clinton Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. John L. 
Knight, assistant to president, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 
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North Central College, Naperville, Illinois. C. Harve Geiger, 
dean, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, State College, North Dakota. 
John H. Longwell, associate director, Experiment Station. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. W. E. Stevenson, New York 
lawyer. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama. William P. Don- 
nelly, Principal, Jesuit High School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

State Normal School, Farmington, Maine. Errol L. Dearborn, 
acting president. 

State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. C. L. Crawford, 
superintendent of schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. Forrest A. 
Irwin, dean, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. Herbert G. Espy, 
professor of education, Western Reserve University. 

State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota. R. L. Lok- 
ken, professor of history, State Teachers College, Dickinson, 
North Dakota. 

State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin. Eugene H. 
Kleinpell, president, State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota. 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Robert C. Wil- 
liams, professor of education, State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas. Wm. M. McCreery, pastor 
of the Torrington, Wyoming, United Presbyterian Church. 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana. Clyde W. Meredith, act- 

ing president. 

Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana. Clarence L. Murray, regis- 
trar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee. George K. Davies, 
Chaplain, U. 8. Navy. 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. John Davis 
Williams, president, Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. R. G. Gustavson, 
vice-president and dean, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. J. J. Cava- 
naugh, vice president. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. Theodore J. Mehling. 

University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. George Matthews 
Modlin, dean. 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. T.S. Painter, acting presi- 
dent. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. B. Harvie Brans- 
comb, dean, Divinity School, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
James H. Case, Jr., secretary, Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C. William H. Shephard, president, Southwestern Junior 
College, Keene, Texas. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. Irvin 
Stewart, deputy director, Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, Washington, D. C. 
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